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PRETTY MEN, 
WHAT NOW? 
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ANN HARDING © 


IT HAPPENED 
ONE DAY 


with Robert Montgomery ST ' 


and it happened to ELSIE JANIS . oN ’ 5 
| 


..-AND IT’S A GLORIOUS HIT! 


Beeause...more than 62,000 fans” 


; asked for an encore to “Dancing 
Lady”... they’re together again! 


j 
| 
| 


} 

“OTTO KRUGER: 
A CLAREN 
it 


( 
aie 


SWELL GIRL... 


ally’s baby zs the cunningest thing in 
town—and women love Sally! She’s 
clever and spirited and gay! But— 
there’s a “but” about Sally! 


ally doesn’t know that it’s “pink tooth 


brush” which has robbed her teeth of 
their brightness, and ruined the charm of 


her smile. Perhaps she'll ask her dentist. 


OUNG mothers have to 
be even more careful 
about their teeth than other 
girls do. But every girl 
should know that tender gums are 
responsible for the teeth’s looking 
dingy and grayish. 
Your dentist will explain this 
to you. 
“Today’s soft foods,” he will tell 
you, “aren’t coarse or crunchy 
enough to exercise your gums. 


TUNE IN THE “HOUR OF SMILES“AND HEAR THE 
IPANA TROUBADOURS WEDNESDAY EVENINGS - 
WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS : 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


GRAND LITTLE 


Cie 


MOTHER... 
: 
( 


hen the crowd wants to dance or play 
contract, they always say, “Let’s go 
to Sally’s!”’ But—the “but” about 
Sally often sends her to bed in tears! 


ell tell her at once to clean her teeth 
with Ipana—and to massage Ipana 
into her gums. He’l] tell her to get rid 
of “pink tooth brush” —to use Ipana. 


Pon Tooth Brush i: 
wilt, pana nue WMoasrage! 


Lacking stimulation, your gums 
tend to become flabby and tender. 
Then—you notice ‘pink’ on your 
tooth brush.” 

“Pink tooth brush,” he'll explain, 
“is often the first step toward gum 
troubles as serious as gingivitis and 
Vincent’s disease. It may not only 


BUT OH, HER TERRIBLE TEETH! 


tia 


ally’s young husband ts handsome—and 
lately he has had “a wandering eye.” 
Tired of Sally? Never! But—he's noticed. 
For the “but” about Sally zs her teeth. 


t won’t be long before Sally’s young hus- 
band will find her just as pretty as when 
they were engaged! Sally’s teeth will soon 
be brilliant again! 


dull your teeth—but en- 
danger sound teeth.” - 

But he’ll tell you how sim- 
ple it is to check “pink tooth 
brush.” You should clean your 
teeth with Ipana, and massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums— 
and you'll soon have “pink tooth 
brush” under control. For the zira- 
tol in Ipana aids in firming tender 
gums. Your teeth will soon be 
brilliant again! 


we VISIT 


CODE 


“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
SEE IPANA MADE FROM START TO FINISH 
See the Ipana Electrical Man. General Ex- 
hibits Group Building No. 4—Chicago, June— 
October, 1934. 


' 


The Girl on the Cover 


ANN HARDING 


To speak of Ann Harding as a “star” is almost 
to use the wrong word. Ann shines with the 
cool, lucid radiance of moonlight. She is to bring 
that radiance to you in “The Fountain” and “Alien 
Corn,” two splendid pictures. Clark Moore, the 


artist, has captured her exact coloring. 
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ON SALE AT WOOLWORTH STORES AND NEWSSTANDS THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


P= 


MY, WHAT A BIG WASH! 
SO MUCH UNDERWEAR— 


JOHN SAYS HE JUST DOESN'T 
FEEL RIGHT IF HE HASN'T 


EVERY DAY 


FRESH SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR 


THATS FINE FOR 
JOHN- BUT WHAT 
A JOB FOR YOU! 


IT SOAKS OUT DIRT 
AND SAVES SCRUBBING. 


SHE'S THE THIRD ONE 
IN A WEEK TO TELL ME 
ABOUT RINSO. (T MUST 
BE WONDERFUL— 
I'LL TRY IT 


OH,! USE RINSO! 


| DON'T MIND BIG 
WASHES NOW 


ONE WEEK LATER 


PUT ON A FRESH SHIRT TONIGHT, 
DEAR, THE GRAYSONS ARE 
COMING OVER LATER— 


| HATE TO GIVE 
YOU SO MUCH 
WASHING TO DO 


BUT WASHING (S EASY WITH 

RINSO. IT SOAKS CLOTHES 

FAR WHITER THAN | EVER 
COULD SCRUB THEM 


LIKE MY NEW DRESS, AUNTY ? 
1 GOT IT FOR THE PARTY 
NEXT WEEK 


LOVELY / WILL 
JOHN BE THERE ? 


IT'S DONE WONDERS 
FOR MY COMPLEXION, 


YES, BUT JOHN DOESNT 
SEEM.... INTERESTED 
ANYMORE MEN ARE 
FICKLE, ARENT THEY ? 


OT, cold, hard or soft water 

—it makes no difference! 
Lifebuoy a/ways gives quantities 
of rich, creamy lather. It gently 
cleanses away pore-clogging im- 
purities—makes dull skins fairly 


SOMETIMES IT'S 
OUR FAULT, MY 
DEAR.I'M GOING 
TO SPEAK 
PLAINLY 


BLESS AUNTY FOR 
TELLING ME ABOUT 
LIFEBUOY/ | FEEL 
SO CLEAN. No"B.O. 


bloom with new, radiant health. 

It purifies and deodorizes body 
pores—stops “B.O.” (body odor). 
Its fresh, clean, quickly-vanishing 
scent tells you Lifebuoy protects. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


Thousands say: 
“clothes last 2 or 3 


times longer” 


OU'LL save lots of money, washing 
ay clothes the Rinso way. For there’s no 
scrubbing to streak colors — weaken fabrics 
— fray edges. Clothes not only last 2 or 3 
times longer but they come from a Rinso 
soaking 4 or 5 shades whiter. 

Makers of 40 famous washers recommend 
Rinso. It is tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Grand for dishes 
and all cleaning. Saves time — saves work. 


And so easy on hands! : 
Rinso) 


Rinso gives lots of 
The biggest-selling package soap in America 


rich, lasting suds—even 
4 


in hardest water. Get it 
B.O. GONE. ._ a brand-new rong | 


at your grocer’s. 


AUNTY MUST BE 
THE FIRST TO KNOW 
-| WERE ENGAGED, 
JOHN. SHE'S SUCH 
A DARLING / 


AND WHAT A DARLING 
NIECE SHE HAS / 


Now / 


- Dancing to Fame - 


Here is Fred Astaire, 
the man with the 
million dollar per- 
sonality, whose 
dancing has won 
him fame on stage 
and screen. 


When a dashing young man breaks 
into pictures, that isn’t news — but 
when the same young man is equally 
at home on two continents it’s a 


different story 


by 
BARBARA ROBBINS 


With Dolores Del 
Rio in a dancing 
scene from "Flying 
Down to Rio.” 


RED ASTAIRE was in “Flying Down to Rio” 
and “Dancing Lady” only a few months back. 
The pictures were scarcely released before people 
all over the country were asking, “Who was that 
slick dancer?” His personality caught on right away. 
No wonder! It’s one of the most unusual personali- 
ties ever to hit Hollywood. 

= Fred Astaire is Hollywood’s first real cosmopolite, 
you see. He spends half his time on the English 
stage, half his time in America. With his sister 
Adele, now married to a titled Englishman, he was for 
years a member of the world’s most admired dancing 
duo. They started on the old Orpheum circuit, the 
two of them, when Fred was only eight years old. 
Socially, today, he is accepted and perfectly at home in 
swank London drawing-rooms where there are almost 
as many titles as there are guests. And his chief 
interest in life, outside of his work, is racing. 
That is English, too—an enthusiasm picked up 
from his friends who attend all the modish 

! British “meets,” as they call them over there. 


HEN Fred made “Flying Down to Rio” it 

was his first time in Hollywood. He was 
scheduled to open in a play in London, so he 
could give only ten weeks to his first try at pic- 
} ture-making, but it interested him so keenly that 
ee he swore he’d come back. He didn’t dream, at 
oe the time, that the (Please turn to page 83) 
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Sun-faded Fabrics become 


Gay and New Again with bintex 


Use TINTEX for 


Underthings - Negligees 
Dresses + Sweaters + Scarfs 
Stockings + Slips + Men’s Shirts 
Blouses - Children’s Clothes 


Curtains - Bed Spreads 
Drapes + Luncheon Sets 
Doilies + Slip Covers 


a 


Summer wardrobes rejuvenated 
—at the cost of but a few cents, 


ae 4 O need to buy new dresses and sports- 


Ss SER wear to replace the faded ones in your 
wardrobe. Just buy Tintex—and save many, 
many dollars! 


Quickly...easily...you caa restore the origi- 
nal color, or give an entirely different color, 
to every faded fabric. And what marvelous 
results! Only expensive professional work 
can equal the perfection of Tintex. 


Start using Tintex today—35 brilliant, long- 
lasting colors from which to choose! 


PARK & TILFORD, Distributors 


On sale at drug stores and notion counters everywhere 


Worlds 


intex Largest Tints & Dyes 


Selling 
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LOS ANGELES 


ciTy yy 


The Hunters: (Rear row, left to right). Frank Losee, Bob 

Horner, Grace Durkin, Paul Kaye and Hal Brazil, (front row, 

left to right) Junior Durkin, Cynthia Lawton, Carlisle Moore, 

Henry Wadsworth, James Bush, Patricia Ellis, Bob Hoover, 

Margol McChristy, Marla Hayden, Nancy Reid, Marion Le 
Sing, Henry Willson. 


TROPHY 
HUNT 


(Above) A facsimile of the with the Younger Set 


luncheon invitation which Anita 
Louise got from Clark Gable. 


Hollywood is known as a hard working 


POSH) ae) ere town, and here is proof that even the 


are some of the 


objects which youngsters take their fun as seriously 
sent the junior - 
members of the as they do their work 
Hollywood set 

i h 
Eerie ones By HENRY WILLSON 


HE column is going to be different this month, folks—you 

are going to be treated to an article written personally by 

four noted members of the Hollywood Younger Set— 

namely: Tom Brown, Anita Louise, Patricia Ellis and 
Henry Wadsworth. The topic is Pat Ellis’s Trophy Hunt—and 
if you don’t think it’s something to write about, you’re mistaken. 
A Trophy Hunt is, as you know, a contest where groups of 
people are sent out to secure hard-to-get articles and must be 
back in five hours. That’s easy, you say? Well, wait until you 
read the list that Pat Hllis’s father, Alexander Leftwich, cooked 
up_for a Sunday evening’s innocent fun. 

First, I’ll give you the list, then you’re at the mercy of authors 
Brown, Louise, Ellis and Wadsworth, who will tell you, in their 
own styles, of their hair-raising and rollicking experiences, so 
to speak. One more thing: remember on Sunday nights all the 
stores are closed and you can’t buy nothin’. 


THE LIST 
1. A wooden whistle, imitating (Please turn to page 85) 
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Clarence Hewitt 

In “The Last Gentleman,” George Arliss plays the part of a crusty, eccentric old millionaire who 

tries to find a worthy heir among his worthless relatives. Arliss, splendid actor, can change his style 
overnight. But what a style he’ll change to if, as is rumored, His Majesty George V of England 

y confers knighthood upon him! Then he'll be, not the last, but “The First Gentleman” of Hollywood! 
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NEMO’S existence! 

As we moped about the 
“Merry Widow” set, who should stroll 
in (just as calmly as though she’d 
been doing it for years!) but... 
right! ... Garbo!! If she’s follow- 
ing us, we’re prepared to give ourself 
up without a struggle. 

Director Ernst Lubitsch intro- 
duced her to Maurice Chevalier and 
Jeanette MacDonald (ignoring us 
entirely) and the four of them were 
that chummy.... 


HIS month may well go down 
as the biggest gasp in Old Man 


Maybe it does 
not mean much 
to you, but to 
Hollywood it’s 
the beginning of 
the millennium! 


° 
N location in 
Bridgeport, 
Fox hired some 
native cowboys to work in the picture, 
with the result that the local Indians 
felt very slighted and plenty mad. 
En masse, they went to Director 
MacFadden and told him they didn’t 
like the idea, but if he would see that 
they got three ice cream cones a day, 
they wouldn’t make any trouble! Being 
a wise fellow, MacFadden dug down 
for the cones, and all was well! 


They tell us that Joan Crawford’s 
interest in Francis Lederer isn’t 
helping Franchot Tone’s appetite 
a-tall. 

Tone moodily joined a group of 
folks who were talking at great 
length about Joan’s “little theater.” 

“Humphf!” Franchot sniffed pet- 
ulantly. “That isn’t a theater! It’s 
just a projection room with a plank 
stretched across the wall! If no- 
body moved, one person might get 
up and give a recitation. But he’d 
have to do it without gestures!” 

Careful there, fella. It looks like 
a case of “love me, love my little 


theater.” 
C 


After shaking off matrimonial ties, 
the first thing George Brent did was 
to look up the valet of his bachelor 
days and hire 
him all over 
again. Then, 
taking his fa- 
vorite pipe 
out of the 
moth balls, he 
loaded it with 
his favorite 
pre-marital 
tobacco and 
fired up. Now, 
with comfort- 


able old slippers on his feet and a 
two day’s growth of beard on his 
face, we dare you to find a better 
satisfied mortal this side of heaven! 


It would seem that Bing Crosby and 
Dick Mook, writer, have welcomed re- 
turning world tourists before. 

Consequently, when Richard Arlen 
stepped off the train upon returning 
from Europe, imagine his surprise to 
see the boys wearing a set of ear-muffs 
apiece! 

“What’s the idea?” he wanted to 
know. “You’re not going to the North 
Pole, I hope?” 

Bing cupped a hand around one ear- 
tab. “Can’t hear a word you say!” he 
shouted. . 

All the way home, the pesky lads 
talked right through Arlen’s attempts 
at conversation, until the hectored tray- 
eler could stand it no longer. 

“Have a heart, will you?” he almost 
wailed. “Here I’ve been waiting two 


months to talk to somebody who can 
understand English! Why, over in 
Italy it got so bad that I used to stand 
down on the corner, talking to myself. 
And now ... look at you! Pals!!’ 
(Please turn to page 14) 


When Baby LeRoy had a birthday, Para- 
mount gave him a nice new contract. 
W. C. Fields, with him in "The Old Fash- 
ioned Way," topped that by giving him a 
splendiferous birthday cake and eating it. 


(Above) Elissa Landi's “stand-in has to wear 
these shoes to make her as tall as Elissa while 
the cameras are focussed on her. (Left) 
Charles Ray comes back to the screen, in 
"Ladies Should Listen,’ after six long years. 


NEWS ABOUT THE MOVIE FOLK YOU KNOW 
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= meet New Black & God — 
. eae Package 1934 


“T-~ ARK hair on arms and legs used 

to drive me to tears,” writes 
a woman. “I shaved it off. I tried 
rubbing it off with a sand paper 
gadget. But back it grew every 
time, coarser and blacker than ever. 
On a friend’s advice, I used 
Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash. It 
actually made the hair invisible. 
Everything you say about it is true. 
I have no more worries about re- 
growths or skin irritations. Pm 
not afraid to show off my arms and 
legs now!” 

Just another case of a girl who 
tried to stop natural hair growth, 
but only stimulated it instead. 
Nature won’t fet you destroy hair 
growth. But nature will let you 
take the blackness, the real ugliness 
out of excess hair. Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash makes it like 
the light, unnoticeable down on the 
blonde. 

Easy, safe to do at home. Excess 
hair stays invisible indefinitely. 
Takes only 20-30 minutes. Inex- 
pensive. Refuse substitutes if you 
want the results. Get genuine 
Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash. 


Ask Your Druggist or Get 
by Mail—Use Coupon 


f 4 Have Daimty Legs 
{ Avoid All Re- growths 


MAKE UGLY LEG and ARM HAIR _/ 


INVISIBLE with 
MARCHAND 


Golden 
Hair Wash 


Marchand’s Hair Experts Develop Marvelous New 


¢ 


“4 


Castile Shampoo to Cleanse All Shades of Hair. 


Now a shampoo that brings out 
the hidden beauty of the hair— 
Natural lustre and color—soft, 
caressable texture. The new 
Marchand’s Castile Shampoo cleanses 
perfectly and rinses completely— 
that’s why it leaves hair so lustrous. 


For everyone—brunettes, blondes, 
titians. Does not lighten or change 
the color of hair. Ask your druggist 
for Marchand’s Castile Shampoo. 
This New product is entirely differ- 
ent from Marchand’s Golden Hair 
Wash, which is used to lighten hair. 


_ MARCHAND'S 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


| C. Marchand Co., 251 W. 19th St., N. Y. C. | 


| 45c enclosed (send coins or stamps). 
| Please send mea regular bottle of Mar- Name 
chand’s Golden Hair Wash. T.M. 934. Address 
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Cotter S\.OQUO 


TELL US — MOST ENJOYABLE 


lis easy. ee . .Write a Short, Simple 
Letters; Ep - Ballot on Right-hand : 
page and be a Lucky September Winner 


You need not be a literary expert to share in | 
these attractive cash awards. Just think of 
an enjoyable Department Store shopping 
experience. What did you buy? What sales- 

person gave you friendly, helpful service— 

adding to the thrill of your purchase? 


Jot down in your own words, a short and | 
interesting report of this delightful buying 
visit. Fill in coupon at bottom of right-hand 
page and mail it (attached to-your letter) 
to Shopping Editor, TOWER MAGAZINES, | 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


That’s all...\t takes only a few minutes 
to write a letter that the judges may decide 
merits a cash award—and make possible 
extra enjoyment to yourself and family. But 
don’t delay! Clip coupon today and send us 
your entries well in advance of final closing 
date, Oct. 15, 1934! 


A 2-Way Offer for our Readers 
and Store Salespeople 


: Not only will you be doing something to your own 
By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. advantage, but you will be helping a deserving De- 
partment Store salesperson, if you try for an award. Chances are very good that you may capture one of 
the 82 cash prizes. And that your friend behind the counter may obtain both local and national fame. 

You do not have to buy anything to compete. Letters will be judged on their merits: value of sales- 
person’s service to yor—manner in which Department Store buying experience is told—its szmplicity, 
its clarity, (Entries may be used by publisher in any manner desired and will not be returned.) Dupli- 
cate awards in case of tie. Decision of judges final. TOWER employees and their families are excluded, 
Only ove statement per person for each of the monthly cash offers in this series. 


Remember—You can still try for July and August 
Awa rds—$3,000 in ALL! rience... September 15th is closing date 


for letters telling of a Grocery Store Shop- 


Midnight, August 15th, is closing date for 
July prizes of $1,000 for letters telling of 
an enjoyable Drug Store Shopping Expe- 


ping Experience. See the July and August 
~TOWER MAGAZINES for full information 
about drug and grocery store awards! 


OWER MAGAZINES 
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SHOPPING EXPERIENCE in a 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Help TOWER MAGAZINES choose the 
1934 RETAIL SALES HONOR ROLL 


Join this nation-wide movement to promote more helpful and understanding relations between store salespeople 
and their customers. Name the person behind a retail counter that you would like to see earn a free trip to New 
York City—FAME—in the Tower Retail Sales HONOR ROLL. Fill in the ballot below and mail it with your en- 
joyable shopping experience letter according to terms 
given on opposite page. Share, yourself, in $1,000 to 
be distributed among September TOWER readers! 


Department Store Salespeople Gyemqwy 82 CASH AWARDS: 
Please Note a 


Receipt in our office of 5 ballots, bearing your name, 
admits you to membership in the 1934 TOWER Retail 
Sales Honor Roll. You will be presented with an at- 
tractive bronze honor badge of identification. 10 
ballots, similarly received, entitle you to membership 
and a silver HONOR badge. 25 ballots, similarly re- 
ceived, give you membership and a gold HONOR 
badge—highest recognition of all. 


10 FREE TRIPS to New York 


for Salespeople ee ee -I aE STE 


Each 1934 TOWER Retail Sales Honor Roll winner MAIL THIS OFFICIAL BALLOT TO 

will be provided an opportunity to obtain still greater < 

reward. A FREE trip to New York—FAME—as one of SHOPPING EDITOR, TOWER MAGAZINES, 
the nation’s best salespersons. This is the final goal 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
for each of these best 10 retail Salesmen or Sales- © 
women who write the best short statements about 
WHAT CONSTITUTES Friendly, Helpful Service. Be 
the Department Store salesperson from your city to 
earn this glorious visit to the center of retail activities. 
Civic and merchandising leaders will be here to ac- 
claim you for your achievement! 


(1) First Prize for the bestletter . . . $250.00 
(1) Second Prize for the 2nd best letter . 100.00 
(1) Third Prize for the 3rd best letter . . 50.00 
(4) Fourth Prizes for the 4 next best letters, ea. 25.00 
(25) Fifth Prizes for the 25 next best letters, ea. 10.00 
(50) Sixth Prizes for the 50 next best letters, ea. 5.00 


(Awards given ONLY in accordance with rules stated 
in left-hand page of this announcement) 


Write, clearly, in this space, name of your most helpful 
Department Store Salesman or Saleswoman, together 
with name of store ia which he or she is employed. 
Mail this official baliot: (or facsimile) completely 
filled, to Shopping Editor, TOWER MAGAZINES, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York -Gity. 


eee hee ae eS CHECK 
{Dept. Store Salespersoaga Name (Man?) (Woman?) WHICH 


ee 


Beautiful Display Seals for 


Depa rtment Stores : CName of Store in which emiplox ed) (Department of Store) ; 

i is : 1 

Beautiful Friendly, Helpful Service Window Seals are oe USCIS Se SEC CODEINE. oa: ee 1 

° oa): : I (Address of Department Store} \ 1 

yours for the asking. They will identify you as co-oper- : , , 

ating in this tremendous nation-wide movement to im- eo ee ee ..-.-- ai eae CHECK | 
. . ‘4 ag a + gle 7 

prove store SALES and SERVICE. Write Ben Irvin Butler, Ls ele (Maria ie) WHICH I 

TOWER MAGAZINES, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. oR es .....<ar... 

I (Your Address—Street, City, State) : ' 

Gee o 

H 1 @) M E e M Y S T E R Y e S E R E N A D E : (No. of children in your family) (Occupation othhcad of family) : 


I < 
: Do you OWN?....or RENT) 2 Charente igaseryo i 
: CHECK WHICH I 


TOWER RADIO e NEW MOVIE |._...............__ Bese S5F Beart 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


ROSCOE ATES TELLS 
THIS ONE 


An “extra” was emerging 
from the Security Bank in Hol- 
lywood the other day with a 
small, square package wrapped 
in white paper. A fellow “ex- 
tra” stopped him and asked, 
hopefully: “Hey! What you 
got there—a bundle of green- 
backs?” 

“Greenbacks!” scoffed the 
other. “Sa-y, times are so hard 
I had to go to my safety de- 
posit box for this ham sand- 
wich!” 


The Arlens and the Crosbys are in 
the midst of a friendly feud over the 
superior qualities of their individual 
offsprings, “Elmer” and ‘“Gunder,” re- 
spectively. 

With Gunder walking all over the 
place, while his elder (by six weeks) 
is still crawling hither and yon on all- 
fours, Papa Arlen defensively brags 
that “Eimer,” after getting jam spread 
on his morning toast, comes back with 
a dubious “Tank-oo!’ ... just as plain! 

In repeating the story to his missus, 


AIR-POLICEMAN 


14 


have marmalade. 


WILLIAM .. 


Bing gave the thing an added flourish. 

«... and when Dick gives him the 
toast,” he related, “Elmer _ says: 
‘Thanks for the jam, but I’d rather 

Half an hour later, Bing overheard 
the nurse (who is very jealous of her 
charge’s intelligence) trying to teach 
Baby Crosby to say “marmalade”! 

t ) 

Another proud Papa is Wally 
Beery, who, since his wife’s unfer- 
tunate illness, has been bringing 
little Carol Ann to the studio with 
him every day. 

If whimsy appeals to you, you 
should seé the bear-like Wally tying 
a napkin under Carol Ann’s little 
chin and trying to hit that rosebud 
mouth with a big spoguietl of Soup! 


And Stw’ Erwin! Right in the middle 
of an interview, Stu’ looked at his watch 
and made a flying leap for the door. 

“You'll have to excuse me!” he called 
back to the startled interviewer. “The 
baby always wakes up at 3 o’clock, and 
if ’'m not there to take him for his 
afternoon ride, he'll be awfully disap- 
pointed. .. .” 

e 

Christian Rub is probably the world’s 
worst sailor. 
He has so many 
ropes cluttering 
up the ocean 
that his boat, 
“Butcher Boy,”. 
looks like a 
hang-over from 
a confetti 
party! Ns 

And when a‘*“ 

a couple of — 
dozen of them <~ 
got tangled up 


in a buoy, Chris spent a bad afternoon © 


getting himself loose in time to make 
the dock by dark. 


are together in 


“Bachelor Bait." 


And while we’re on the air. ... 

Warren William has the unique dis- 
tinction of being an officer -of the Air 
Police Force. 

This means that Warren can drive 
his sky taxi any time, anywhere, and 
two ways on a one-way air lane. 


Furthermore, if he feels like parking 
in the hangar, via the roof, nobody can 
say a word about it. 


They kept a close watch on Charles 
Laughton during the making of “The 
,Barretts of Wimpole Street.” It seems 
that between pictures, Laughton has a 
grand passion for collecting antique 
china .... cracked sugar bowls, de- 
schnozzled teapots and stuff like that. 
The property department went to a lot 
of expense to procure just such a batch 
of antiques for use in “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street.” So every time 
Laughton comes on the set and begins 
casting a desirous and furtive eye to- 
ward the crockery, he is thoroughly 


Wide Wortd 


(Left) Fredric March, Charles Laughton and. Norma Shearer 
"The Barretts of Wimpole Street." 
Pert Kelton and Rochelle Hudson are the bait, apparently, in 
It looks, though, as if poor Stu Erwin as the 
"Bachelor," 


. LAUGHTON’S YEN 
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(Above) And 


can't take it, 


THE LATEST NEWS OF STARS AND PLAYERS 


shadowed until quitting time 


home. 


WILL ROGERS TELLS 
THIS ONE 


Our little boy, Jimmie, is a 
hound for cake. Invited to a 
party one evening Mrs. Rogers 
said: “Now, my boy, if they 
have cake, take one piece but 
no more. Will you remember?” 

“Yes, Momma,” he replied. 

After a while, he came 
trudging in, looking pretty 
tired and pretty full. 

“Jimmy,” his mother said, 
“did they pass the cake?” 

“Yes, Mother, Mrs. Smith 
kept passing the plate and I 
kept saying ‘No thank you!’ 
Until finally I remembered 


what Daddy says when the 
cook brings in something he 
don’t like. And I let her have 
it: “You better take that darn 
stuff away from here before I 
throw it at you!’ I said.” 


rolls 
around and Charles is well on his way 


After getting lost in the wilds of 
his new 24-room house, Freddie 
March gave it up as a bad job and 
moved his wife and two adopted ba- 
bies into a cozy little seven-room 
cottage at Laguna Beach. 

Freddie likes to listen to what the 
wild waves are saying. Besides, he 
wants the new baby boy, Anthony, to 
soak up his share of sunshine. 

And while we’re on the subject of 
moving, Bette Davis has given up 
her lease on Garbo’s old house. The 
seclusion of the place was proving 
too much for her nerves. 

“Privacy is all right,” says Bette, 
“but there was so much of it around 
there that Harman and I were both 
getting jittery!” 

Harman is Bette’s husband, and, 
to give the lie to current divorce ru- 
mors, the two of them spent a sort 
of second honeymoon in Yosemite 


recently. 
e 


Can you imagine Alice Faye get- 
ting lonesome? ... in Hollywood?? 
... and with Casanova NEMO tee- 
tering about in the immediate off- 
ing? : 

Nevertheless, the beautiful Alice 
was so bored with it all that, upon 
finishing her recent picture, she im- 
mediately took off for New York... 
and Rudy Vallee? 


Joan Crawford sneaked in and 
peeked over our manly shoulder while 
we were writing about her rumored 
affection for Francis Lederer. 

“You na-a-asty man!” she howled, 
tweaking our good ear playfully. “Mr. 
Lederer has given me some very help- 
ful advice on acting technique, and our 
mutual interest in the theater has 
brought us together frequently. In 
love with him? ... Don't be silly! 
We have never been alone together at 


any time. The three of us—Francis, 
Franchot and myself—have had some 
grand times developing my (little 
theater,” .. that’s all!” 


Bill Gargan’s brother is very dis- 
gruntled over Bill’s crashing society, 
via the Leslie Howards. 

“ “How d’you do?’ he says to me!” 
Big Brother snorts. ‘Me... what 
taught that guy to carry a spear! 
... and he wasn’t even good at that!” 


On the same location, Helen 
Twelvetrees demonstrated the tricky 
art of horseback hurdle-jumping to 
the awed cowboys. 

Eager to try this new sport, the 
he-men of the West climbed aboard 


the strange English saddles and 
headed for the nearest hurdle. But, 
instead of going over, they landed 
on their ears in some of the most un- 
graceful positions you can imagine! 


You’ve heard of the mailman who 
takes a long walk on his day off? 

Well, Warner Baxter has done prac- 
tically the same thing, only for a little 
more money. Warner’s contract with 
Fox calls for twelve weeks off every 

(Please turn to page 16) 


With her niece and a traveling companion, Senora Luz Corral de Villa, wife of the famous 
bandit portrayed in "Viva Villa by Wallace Beery, visited Wally on the “Treasure Island" 
set. Clark Gable and Leo Carillo—who was in the picture, too—helped to show them around. 
Right: Playing as an extra, with Hobart Bosworth in "Whom the Gods Destroy,’ is Stella 
Adams. Twenty-five years ago she was Hobart's leading lady in "The Power of the Sultan." 


Walter Connolly, on the right, has one of the leading réles. 


Wide World 


TS ALICE LONESOME?...HORSEBACKING DELUXE! 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


(Continued from page 15) 
year. And, right at the beginning of 
his vacation, Columbia and Director 
Frank Capra called . . . to the tune of 
$89,600.00 for ONE picture! 
Furthermore, Baxter was given the 


“Jean never refuses anyone in need.” 
“But, ’'m afraid...” the extra 
began. 
“Afraid?” the lady echoed.“ Afraid 
of that lovely child?” and, before the 
man could protest,shecalled: “Baby!” 


experience. 
“The storm 
recited. 


ished and scattered to the four winds. 


LOUISE 
FAZENDA 
TELLS THIS ONE 


The survivor of a tornado was telling his 


burst upon us suddenly,” he 


“Tn an instant the house was demol- 


Trees 


were uprooted, outbuildings smashed, horses 

killed. How I escaped being torn to pieces I do not know.” 

“Good Lord?” ejaculated little Mr. Meek. “That reminds 
me I almost forgot an errand I had to do for my wife.” 


privilege of choosing his own leading 

lady, and Myrna Loy was the lucky 
gal. e 

Maybe it’s the Jean Harlow in- 

fluence but Lionel Barrymore has 

broken down and is being a swell 

scout about visitors on the set, inter- 
viewers, and such. 
e@ 


The other day, some of the extra 
boys were taking up a collection for 
a brother extra who was in the hos- 
pital convalescing from an operation. 

In conversation with a charming 
matron, one of the Samaritans men- 
tioned the sick man’s financial plight, 
dubiously commenting on the advisa- 
bility of approaching Miss Harlow 
for a small donation. 

“Why not?” the matron asked. 


cH . come here a minute!” 


ene) 


And not until after Miss Harlow 
had donated generously to the cause 
did the extra discover that he had 
been talking to the “lovely child’s” 
mother! 

e 

Leslie Howard’s frantic existence on 
both sides of the English Channel 
should keep him well-nigh exhausted. 

One home, his polo ponies and the 
two Howard children are in England. 
Another home, the little woman, and 
his work are in Hollywood. 

After finishing a picture, Leslie for- 
gets about work, tucks the missus un- 
der his arm and embarks for the other 
half of his double life. And there he 
stays until the public calls him back 
for another sterling performance. 


e 
Gary Cooper and Charlotte Gran- 
ville were having much trouble with 


a certain scene wherein they are 
supposed to be toasting one another 
with two or three brandies (cold tea). 

Far into the night the scene was 
shot, over and over, until Gary could 
stand the liquid intake no longer. 

“One more drink of this stuff,” he 
groaned, “and I’m going to start a 
Tong war! ... Look! ...EHven my 
eyes are beginning to slant up at the 
corners!” 


e 

In casting for the Hungarian pic- 
ture, “Caravan,” Fox sent out a call 
for types suited to the locale of the 
picture. 

Among the Swede, German and 
French extras who responded, there 
were three native Hungarians, typi- 
cal gypsies. But, believe it or don’t, 
not one of the three bona fide Buda- 
pest-ians was chosen. 

“Not the type!” director Erik 
Charell declared firmly, as he filled 
the order with almost every other 
delesars in the movie “league of na- 

ions.” 


e 
Just to be. different, Wallace Beery 
went bear hunting in his airplane. 


eo 


Jack Haley, the 
groom of “Here 
Comes the Groom,” 


comes to you straight 
from Broadway. 


Robert 
Colman 


JEAN’S GOOD DEED. . 


(Right) Irvin S. Cobb, world-famous 


Crabbe, is a swimmer, too. 


Star 


writer- 
humorist, is an actor now. With Thelma Todd teach- 
ing him how to make up, doesn't he look scared? 
(Below) The studio hastens to tell us that Gloria 
Shea, appearing in We're Rich Again, with Buster 
But what this pose 
kas to do with it we can't tell you’ for the life of us. 


. WALLY’S BEAR HUNT 
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Can’t you just see Wally, tail-spinning 
through the dense forests, slapping 
them thar b’ars right and left? 

e 

Working in three pictures at once, 
the popular Otto Kruger swears that 
he wakes up in the morning not any 
too sure of who he really is! 

Did we say this was a crazy business? 

The other day, a certain director was 
going to a lot of trouble about the 
make-up of an extra woman who was 
picked from the mob to do a $25.00 
“bit.” 

Everything had to be “just so” and 
for hours they tried her out with four- 
teen different kinds of grease-paint 
under as many different colored lights. 
At last the director seemed satisfied. 

“That’s what I want!” he announced 
enthusiastically. And, leading the ex- 
cited woman onto a “morgue” set, he 
instructed her to lie on a certain slab. 

“Be very still,” he said _ tensely. 
“You’re supposed to be a dead body.” 
And with that he drew a sheet over her 
carefully prepared face, pulling it (the 
sheet) up to her ankles. 

“Just the feet will show!’ he an- 
nounced. “All right! ... Camera!” 

And they exiled Napoleon! 

e 

Convalescing from an attack of 
New York button-snatching, Clark 
Gable unhappily caught wp with a 
spell of neuritis. 

However, it will take more than 
neuritis to wipe the grin off Clark’s 
face (and yours) since he has been 
teamed with Joan Crawford again, in 
“Chained.” 

e 

If Lyle Talbot can fight his way 
through the crowd of fair ladies that 
eternally surrounds him, he intends 
to be a director. 

Overhearing this, Mervyn LeRoy 
eracks: “What are you gonna direct? 
Traffic?” 


Zeppo Marx, agent, was obliged to 
take a pop at a drunk who was getting 
nasty with one of his (Zeppo’s) 
clients, the 
other night. 


Dusting 
his hands, 
Zeppo 


stepped over 
the prostrate 
aggressor, 
remarking to 
the grateful 
client: 

“All for 
the same ten per cent, my friend! And 
mame me any other agent that'll give 
you that kind of protection for the 
same price?” 


The Lyle Talbot-Gail Patrick ro- 
mance is getting warmer and warmer 
as summer draws on. 

They sat at a table adjoining ours 
at the Screen Guild Frolic, with Dick 
Powell and Mary Carlisle, who seem 
to be doing all right by themselves 
these days, too. 

After weeks of trying ta reduce, 
little Mary spent the entire evening 
munching away on peanuts, pretzels, 
crackerjack, hot dogs, and a few 
other things that don’t mean right 
by the Carlisle chassis. 

And, when there wasn’t any more, 
the reckless little rascal mooched 
some home-made fudge from Una 
Merkel! 

; e 

Grace Moore, working late at Co- 
lumbia, retired to her dressing room 
and was preparing to remove her make- 
up when she heard the director’s voice 
calling her to come back on the set. 

Sticking her head out of the door, 
Grace began to refuse very politely. 
One look and her mouth dropped open. 
For the set was totally dark and there 
wasn’t a soul in sight! 


Three minutes later she heard the 
voice again, this time directly outside 
her dressing room. Hurriedly opening 
the door, she was startled to find no one 
there! 

Grabbing her maid by the hand, 
Grace tore down the stairs and bumped 
smack into the old janitor, who was 
diligently running the vacuum cleaner. 

When the old fellow saw how gen- 
uinely frightened she was, he broke 
down and confessed that he had been a 
famous ventriloquist years ago and just 
wanted to keep in practice! 


The Marian Nixon-Philip Reed ro- 
mance is going strong but not so 
steady, on account of Director Wil- 
liam Seiter cutting in now and 
again. 

e 


When Stepin Fetchit flew back East, 
one of his maids, in commenting on the 


dangers of the trip, said confidently: 
“Ah knows Mistah Fetchit git dar 


all O.K. on ’count of he’s weahin’ his 
lucky underweah (underwear to you!). 
Ain’t nuthin’ nevah happen to dat boy 
long’s he weah dat one suit. No, ma’am!” 
(Please turn to page 105) 


(Left) Schnozzle Durante plays chauffeur to Florine McKinney. 
(Above) Lunch time for Paramount's younger set. Elsie Ferguson 
drops in to visit Phyllis Loughton, Lillian Moore, Randolph Scott, 
Ida Lupino—over her illness—Audrienne Brier, Toby Wing, and 
Clara Lou Sheridan. Mr. Scott seems to be enjoying himself 


pretty shamelessly. 


_ OTTO KRUGER’S DILEMMA...GRACE MOORE’S GHOST 
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Pretty Sally Gibsonis getting a hand. 


“Your eyes, your skin—golly, 
you're a knockout,” breathes Ted. 


“Oh, really!” blushes Sally. ““You 
know the other girls won’t believe 
that I just use Ivory Soap, but as 
Doctor MacRae says, a sensitive 
skin needs a pure soap.” 


Yes, doctors like their patients to 
use Ivory. They have no use for 
the exaggerated promises of many 
soaps. Doctors say: “Use a pure 
soap.” Don’t let impure soaps dry 
out your skin. 


PROTECT your complexion. Pure 
Ivory Soap will help you. 


THUMP! THUMP! THUMP! .. . Pete Clancy’s loving heart 
pounds like mad every time he takes a cup from Julia’s smooth 
hands. And when his hand touches hers (by accident, we trust) 
he goes all pink in the ears! 


As for Julia—she silently thanks Mrs. Gibson for saying, 
“Yes, Julia, use Ivory for everything. It will keep your hands 
looking nice when you serve the table!’ 


IVORY FOR DISHES KEEPS HANDS NICE 


18 


“THESE SOCIETY LADIES’D give a mint 


for your skin, young feller,” says Jenkins. 


Nurse Tippit smiles. “Do them a lot 
more good to use pure IVORY SOAP!” 


“GO ON, GRIN, Sally Gibson!” says Jane. “I wash-ee 
wash-ee stockings. And I know half of them have runs!” 


“If you wash-ee every night with Ivory Flakes,” teases Sally, 
“your stockings would not run-nee, run-nee so much.” 


'“That’s what the salesgirl at Baxton’s said,” says Jane. ‘‘She 
gave me a lecture on Ivory’s purity, she did. So don’t preach to 
me, Sally. From today I’m using Ivory Flakes.” 


FINE STORES ADVISE IVORY FLAKES 
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"The World Moves On" intro- 
duces Madeleine Carroll, 
beautiful British star, to 
American movies. With her 


NOVEMBER 


is the boy who never gets 
a chance to rest between 


pictures, Franchot Tone. 
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In “Chained” for Metro, Joan Crawford takes a long sea voyage to forget a married man, 

Otto Kruger, meets Clark Gable on the ship, comes home to find Otto free and waiting for 

her at the gangplank with a wedding ring, and then—but you'll have to guess the rest. 
Joan is trying hard to find a new kind of picture for you. 
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Hurrell 
We won’t say, “We told you so.” 


to come along the one foreign star who could m 


hold her own with them. “We Live Again,” wi 
Sten’s second picture. And after that Samuel Goldwyn has many plans f 


After all, it had to happen. Some day there was bound 
eet Greta Garbo and Marlene Dietrich and 


th a story laid in her native Russia, is Anna 
or his Soviet star. 
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Cary Grant plays the part of a beauty doctor in “Kiss and Make Up.” The kiss comes 
before the make-up or does the make-up come first—then the kiss? We never thought it 
was anything serious enough to call for a doctor, but Helen Mack, ‘the doctor’s private 
secretary, seems to be getting along very nicely, thank you. And across the page— 
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“She Learned About Sailors” is what the picture is called, and Lew Ayres and Alice Faye 
are teamed in it. You catch Alice busily engaged in the act of learning, right here. See 
how easy it is? You just put on a sort of sailor suit, yourself, and snuggle up comfy and 
look languorously into their eyes. Practically as easy as making up to a beauty doctor! 


The New Movie Magazine, September. 1934 ; 23 
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@ Every kid in the world has hoped and prayed Robert Louis Stevenson's beloved tale of pirates, 
that they would make this story into a picture, buried gold, and the Spanish Main. The company 
some day, and here it is at last—"Treasure Island," went to a real island, thirty miles off the coast, 
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Especially photographed for NEw MOVIE MAGAZINE 
for outdoor scenes. Victor Fleming, director of 


chair. The microphone boom swings out to catch 
"Treasure Island," sits in the canvas chair. Hal 


the pirates' words. Wallace Beery is “Long John 
Rosson, ace camera-man, leans intently over his’ Silver," and Jackie Cooper is the boy, Jim Hawkins. 
The New Movie Magazine, September, 1934 
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ie Elwood Bredell 

Carole Lombard is the girl who fooled them all. Just a clothes- 

horse who couldn’t act, they called her. But—unaided, unappre- 

ciated—by her own efforts she has built herself up from a 
Sennett comedy girl to a reigning star. 


“Grand Canary” is not a bird picture. 
Warner Baxter, that virile and capable actor, 
is cast as Dr. Harvey Leith in a story, the 
locale of which is the Canary Islands. 
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Eugene Robert Richee 


Sylvia Sidney started off in a glorious burst of fine pictures. 
Then something happened and her stock went down point by 
point on the fan exchange.- “One Way Ticket,” her next picture, 
will show her in a better role than she has had in some time. 
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No Confederate uniform, no ten-gallon hat— 

it’s just Gary Cooper himself that you'll see 

in “Now and Forever.” Carole, over to the 
left, is his leading lady. 
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The liveliest, breeziest story you ever read about a 


movie star. Telling you nothing about Bob, and 
telling everything! And written just as it happened 


on that exciting day, by New Movie's own Elsie Janis 


would give her pet possession to have been in my oxfords, I wouldn’t 

have anything to worry about, except paying too much income tax 

from now on, but I wouldn’t sell, even if it were possibile. Superb sur- 
prises are too rare after one has passed forty. They can’t be bought. 
Practically every month during the two years I’ve been writing these 
personality sketches for NEW MOVIE the Editor has said to me, “What about 
Robert Montgomery?” To which inquiry I have replied with a definite 
terseness, “Well, what about him? I’ve only met him once and—er—lI’ve 
told you that I can’t write about people I am not keen on.” 


That was that! The gods, who are obviously partial to young Mr. Mont- 
gomery, must have started laughing then and marked me for a future 
word-eater. As they grinned, Metro-Goldwyn studios decided that their 
favored: son should have the vacation he had been clamoring for and come 
East. I, who should have been back home weeks before, happened to be 
there. No more stalling! Mr. NEw MovIE said, ‘Now listen, Elsie, Mont- 
gomery is a great favorite and we want you to do a story about him.” 
Well, I was feeling kind of weak after a Winter in the so-called stimulating 
city. J sighed, “O.K. (or maybe it was Oh Nuts!) Make a date with him!” 
At this point the gods became hysterical. “Listen who says ‘make a date 
with him’ as if our white-haired boy was the chiropodist. Just let her try 
and find him!” they chortled. 


|; sure that, if I could collect a dollar from every feminine fan who 


I PERSONALLY did not try for the first week, but ask the NEw Movis 
staff. They’ll tell you that Dillinger is an amateur hider-outer by compari- 
son. I received bulletins daily from the office. ‘“We think we’ve found him! 
He is registered at the Waldorf, but he won’t answer his phone. We’ve sent a 
man up there.’ Later in the day, “Montgomery is out of town for 
the week-end. They expect him Tuesday.” That*seemed quite natural 
to me. I was in the country myself, but when a week-end lasts from 
one Friday to the next, I don’t call it a very weak one. I was quite 
intrigued by this time and more convinced that the son of a—pardon! 
—the gods was a conceited, spoiled, highhatting young upstart and 
I would write the article if it took a summons to get him. 


I had come into town on other business. The phone rang. ‘Miss 
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Janis,” a charming voice said, “this is Mr. Soandso of the Metro 
office. Mr. Montgomery is returning from his farm tomorrow, he 
phoned in. We told him that you would like to see him. He wants 
a know if you could lunch with him tomorrow. He gets in about 
eleven.” 


“T would love to! He’s an elusive bird, isn’t he?” My tone was 
tinged with that “‘woman scorned” cadence. 

“Well, you see, Miss Janis, this has been his vacation. He has 
no telephone at his farm and we agreed not even to communicate 
with him except on behalf of the studio, but he’s not elusive really. 
He’s a great guy!” 

“Yes, I’m sure he is. I shall be delighted. Did he say where?” 

“He said for you to name the time and place.” 


“Oh!” I felt a conviction drop on my toe. “Well, just tell him 
I’ll come over to the hotel. If he doesn’t get in until eleven that will 
be simpler perhaps.” 

“Right!” 


I BROKE my own luncheon date “‘on account of a business appoint- 
ment.” A less accurate description of Robert Montgomery I could 
not have thought of in years. That night I went to a party. A cross 
between a birthday celebration and an endurance test. I got to bed 
just about in time to meet myself getting up. 

When I entered the Waldorf Tower next morning my usual 
aplomb was a bit asunder. He stepped forward, hand outstretched. 
The turned-up smile, which is on the same switch as the bluer than 
blue lamps, writing ‘‘weleome” on the map. 

“Hello!” he said. “Hello!” I echoed. He didn’t add, “Miss Janis.” 
I certainly could not have called him Mr. Montgomery. It seemed 
‘ that I was meeting an old friend with whom I was in the habit of 
While stroll- taking down my back hair (if I had any) and exchanging truths. 
ing—not So much so that I stepped into the apartment and sat down before 
through the I was invited to do so. 


park—one day. “How are you?” He offered me a (Please turn to page 68) 
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Faces 


NEWCOMERS IN THE FILMS 
WHO MAY BECOME THE 
STARS OF TOMORROW 
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1—Virginia Pine, Chicago society girl, re- 
cently signed by Warner Brothers, who 
appears in their production, "When To- 
morrow Comes.” 


2—Capricious Adalyn Doyle doubled for 
Katharine Hepburn until she was given 
a good part in RKO's "Finishing School." 


3—Although an American, Frances Drake 
made good in England. Paramount 
signed her and she has appeared in 
"Bolero" and "The Trumpet Blows" both 
with George Raft. 


4—James Ellison took a test for the crooner 
role in "Sadie McKee,’ but though he 
didn't get the role, M-G-M signed him 


for future work. 


5—Robert Dalton appeared in stock all 
ever the country, was given a screen 


test and signed by M-G-M. 


6—Joan Gale, one of the four famous 
Gale sisters and a former "Scandals" 
beauty will soon appear in a new Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer feature. 


7—Wistfully appealing is Marjorie Lytell, 


New York stage player, who made her 
. screen debut in RKO's "Finishing School.” 
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NOVEMBER 


® Look at em and shudder! Wallace Beery, Jimmy 
Cagney, Edward G. Robinson, Walter Huston, Clark 
Gable, Lionel Barrymore. What has become of the Screen’s 
handsome heroes? This story tells you the sad truth 
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®@ And on this page—Boris 
Karloff, lee Tracy, and Paul 
Muni. Herb Howe tells you 


more about them on page 44 
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PRETTY 
MEN, 


WHAT NOW? 


By 
JACK JAMISON 


; RETTY Men, Pretty Boys— 
There used to be one place in the country 


‘— where they could go. Hollywood. 
Now Hollywood doesn’t want ’em. 

It’s an awful life. What are they going to do? 
Not so long ago any soda-jerker in Squeedunk, that 
the high school girls giggled over and thought “‘cute’’, 
could dash for Hollywood, change his name to 
Reginald Marmalade, snatch a quick marcel, and sign 
on the dotted line for umpteen thousand smacks a 
week. But the dots aren’t on the line, now. They’re 
floating before their eyes. And the only smacks they 
get are you-know-where. 

Take a look at those lovely faces floating over at 
the left. Ladies! Gentlemen! These are the stars in 
heaven tonight! And, judging from their mugs, 
they’re all dog stars. Close the magazine quick, 
little Oscar, or they’ll bite you on the leg and give 
you hydrophobia and you’ll run around barking! 

Why? How did this horrible thing ever happen? 
They say women go to the movies to fall in love with 
the handsome heroes on the screen. Now, after all, 
fun is fun! Girls—honestly, does your heart beat a 
little faster, do your eyes shine like stars, when you 
think of slowly being drawn into the enfolding arms 
of, and dizzily kissed by the lips of, this bit of mascu- 
line beauty glaring at you—Boris Karloff? 


lp say men go to pictures to pretend they’re 
the hero doing such mighty deeds up on the 
screen. Now, really, fellows! Do you mean to say 
you actually wish you looked like Eddie Robinson, 
over there to your left? Why, if you ever stepped 
into a puddle people would throw you a hook on the 
end of a line and try to catch you! They’d take you 
for a shark! How would you like to smile sweetly 
and have Her let out a shriek and go crazy, sitting 
right there on your lap? (If you could ever get Her 
to sit on your lap) Why—when you walked down 
the street even the cats would be afraid of you! 

It just naturally can’t be possible. 

Yet these are the heroes we worship today—these 
guys like Spencer Tracy, Wallace Beery, Walter 
Huston, Lee Tracy, Boris Karloff, Jimmie Cagney, 
Paul Muni, William Powell, Eddie Robinson, and so 
on. Men whose photographs remind you of that 
lovely nightmare you had the night you.ate the dill 
pickles with the mince pie and cheese. You re- 
member it. It was the one where King Kong and 
birds with saw-teeth and plug hats chased you, and 
you tried to run and your legs wouldn’t move. Then 
there was an earthquake, and the ground split open, 
and there was a big hole (Please turn to page 73) 
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Ed Wynn is 
satisfied to be 
funny in any 
branch of the 
entertainment 


field. - 


Eddie Cantor thinks it is easier 
to make a good picture than 
a good radio program. 


° 


"The thing to be desired," 
says Lanny Ross, "is to combine 
both types of entertainment." 


Bi 


The singing Boswells confess to a prefer- 
ence for radio work—at least that is, for 
the present time. 


Bill Vallee writes to eight famous folk—who know both 
intimately—and we present their return letters 


ITH the advent of sound to our silver screen 

it became apparent that many a native Holly- 

wood player’ was to be seen but not to be 

heard. Better able in many cases to be heard 
as well as seen were people of the legitimate theater. 
Of equal vocal capabilities were the gentry of the air: 
the wee radio folk. 

In obedience to the resultant call some of the latter 
tripped gaily to Hollywood and returned happier and 
richer to the East. Others stayed on, making picture 
ae picture as they indulged in radio activity on the 
side. 

Wondering how they compared the two mediums I 
dispatched letters calculated to set the best of these 
to searching frantically for pen and paper. I am going 
to let you read the replies now and see for yourself 
the reactions of, let us say, Mr. Ed Wynn as compared 
to those of, let us say, Mr. Lawrence. Tibbett of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

So let us then read the first letter, that of Lawrence 
Tibbett : 

(Pictures: Rogue Song, Cuban Love Song. 
scheduled.) 

(Radio: General Tire RYOSFARY Metropolitan Opera 
experience.) 


More 


Dear Mr. Vallee: 
I find it extremely difficult to answer your ques- 
tion as to which I prefer—radio or pictures. 
As far as I find pleasure in singing for either 
pictures or radio, I find very little to choose be- 
tween. They are both mechanized mediums of 
reproduction, which in themselves I find more 
difficult than appearing before a flesh-and-blood 
audience. Of course, there’s this advantage in 
pictures—if you make a mistake or get a bad 
“take,” it can be made over. Whereas, on the 
radio, your one performance is the final one. But, 
on the other hand, because your one performance 
on the radio is final you do sometimes make a 
greater and more spontaneous effort than you do 
in pictures. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lawrence Tibbett. 


M< next was from Eddie Cantor who likens radio 
to an-opening night in the theater with all of its 
thrill of first-time playing. 
(Pictures: Palmy Days, Roman Scandals, etc. One 
a year for Goldwyn.) 
(Radio: Chase & Sanborn Coffee Hour. Ex-Ziegfeld star.) 


| 
| 
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PICTURES 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS FROM THE STARS THEMSELVES 


Jimmy Durante remains silent, 
and perhaps he "knows" better 
than to voice an opinion! 
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(Above) Law- 
rence Tibbett 
says he finds 
radio and pic- 
tures more diffi- 
cult than ap- 
pearing before 
a flesh and 


blood audience. 
e 


(Left) This 
happy couple, 
Burns and AIl- 
len, believe 
each medium 
influences the 
other. 


yA 


Russ Columbo says, “There is thrilling fasci- 

nation in singing to thousands of unseen 

listeners." (Right) And Bing Crosby's P.S. 

said, “Radio was my first love!” What 
about all his movie fans? 


My dear Bill Vallee: 
Here it is: 

I’ve come to the conclusion that each of 
the two mediums, radio and pictures, has its 
own particular advantages, and much in 
common. 

In pictures, you have at least a preview: 
But in radio every program is an opening 
night. Reaction in radio—with studio 
audiences—is immediate, which I person- 
ally consider its main advantage. 

In pictures, on the other hand, it is highly 
gratifying to realize how many people all 
over the world you reach—and for return 
engagements, many times. A radio pro- 
gram, by comparison, is a “hit-and-run” 
proposition. Once you have spoken a line, 
or taken a high note, it is done; in the 
movies, you can always depend on re-takes. 
It is easier, I think, to make a good picture 
than a good radio program. 

But I have a warm spot in my heart for 
radio because of the knowledge that I am 
actually in the homes of people I might 
never reach through my stage or film work. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Eddie Cantor. 
(Please turn to page 81) 
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Unable to find real happiness in a social 


whirl, the gorgeous platinum blonde seeks 
and wins happiness and stardom in the 
motion picture studios 


(Above) Jean 
‘at the age of 
five. Notice the 
platinum locks? 


(Right) At the 
time Jean first 
broke into pic- 
tures in Hal 
Roach's early 
comedies. 


Ep. Note: Last month the glamorous star 
revealed the story of her early life, days at school, 
youthful ambitions, and her first youthful romance. 
We left her in the little school where she had gone 
to complete her education. Now go on with the 
story: 


HAT Friday night, when Charles McGrew 

walked suddenly and unexpectedly into my 

life from behind a screen of palms which 

transformed the school gymnasium into a 
dance floor, was one of the most important mile- 
stones in my life. Until that moment when I shook 
hands with him and looked into his eyes, I had been 
blissfully and happily un-selfconscious and un-boy- 
conscious. For the first time I found myself blush- 
ing and verging on the edge of giggles and hoping 
that I looked well. 

I had never gone through the stage of “‘crushes” 
and youthful romances as the other girls had. The 
boys and young men whom I[ knew, with the ex- 
ception of Rod ,Adams, were 
pone erable and apo ce 

ut there was no aura of ro- . . 

mance around them. I much (Righ#) min ca 
preferred my week-ends in Melita eraghty 
Highland Park with Mother Wilson who is one 
and Marino, to the parties of her staunchest 
and dances and “dates” about _ friendsin Hollywood. 
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(Above) Jean”Har- 
low and Franchot 
Tone as they ap- 
pear in “Born to 
Be Kissed," her 
latest picture. 


(Above, right) 
Jean and Wallace 
Beery in "The Se- 
cret Six," her first 
picture for M-G-M. 


(Left) On her way 
to the studio Jean 
smiles a cheery 
greeting to friends. 


AS TOLD TO ELEANOR PACKER 


Which the other girls talked and looked forward to so eagerly. 

During the afternoon recesses at Ferry Hall, we’d talk sometimes 
about what we were going to do when our school days were finished. 
I looked with a sort of awe on the girls who had definitely planned 
their futures. My only answer, when they asked me what I wanted 
to do, was “get married, I guess, and have several children.” That is 
what all the women in our family had done. None of them had had 
careers. 

At regular intervals we had Friday night school dances at Ferry 
Hall. If we attended those parties we had to stay at school over the 
week-end. So I always asked to be excused. Then, too, I didn’t know 
any boy whom I cared enough about to invite. Perhaps I missed 
something which life had to offer. I don’t know. I do know that I 
was perfectly content to leave all the confusion and gaiety and go home 
for the week-ends. 

On that important Friday night in May, I had received permission 
to spend the day in Chicago with Mother, but I was told-to return at 
nine o’clock in order to be at the school for some special classes the 
following day. When I walked into the building, after saying good- 
night to Mother and Marino, I heard the (Please turn to page 77) 
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Let the Parade Pass! 


price to pay. Moreover, many of my friends are com- 
rt ing around to my way of looking at it.” 

The road to Hollywood pop I had come out to his home in Beverly Hills to see 
ularity is often paved with what manner of bushel he was hiding his light under. 
It is a rather modest home for an actor whose 
much ballyhoo, but Chester lengthy list of screen successes includes “The Miracle 
f x : Man,” “Alibi,” “Red-Headed Woman,” “Corsair,” and 
Morris prefers to live simply others. A semi-colonial type of dwelling, it impresses 

you with quiet, charming dignity. 
Chester had just finished a (Please turn to page 75) 


By 
JACK SMALLEY 


course, and he is well aware what it may cost 
him. 
He is deliberately breaking the cardinal rule - 
of Hollywood. 

He refuses to keep up with the movie Joneses! 

And that, they will tell you in Hollywood, is fatal. 
From the lowliest bit player to the most scintillating 
star, one commandment is laid down: Out-do Thy 
Neighbor! Break all the other rules, and you'll be 
“original.” But break that one commandment, and 
you'll be doomed to the limbo of forgotten souls. 

You must, at all costs, get out in front and stay 
there. You must go places, be seen, spend up to the 
hilt. It’s sure death to your career if you don’t hire, 
influential publicity agents, drive high-priced cars, 
throw expensive parties, and attract more attention 
than the other fellow. If you can’t land on the front 
page in any other way, a divorce will do the trick. 

It’s not the survival of the fit- 
test, but the survival of the fore- Ghester ‘Moric wih 


Cg MORRIS has chosen a dangerous 


most. i 
Chester Morris admits it. Cynthia and Brooks  eratet se 
“But I’m taking the chance, and Morris, his two chil- E a 4 

if I’m lost in the scramble, all dren, and Sue, his , ; 

right,” he said. “It’s too steep a charming wife. 


—_ 


, 


i 


os “ye 


2 — A hs 


(Front row, I. to r.) Mrs. Chester Morris, Darrylin Zanuck, Gardner Sullivan, Jr., Joan Selznick, Cynthia Morris, 

Jill Sullivan, Joan Morgan, Lee Nugent, Barbara Nugent. (Rear row, |. to r.) Kenneth Franklin, Brooks Morris, 

Peter Rosendahl, Pat Conway, John Morgan, Mike Conway and Chester Morris with Reginald Denny, Jr., as 
they were photographed at a party given for their two children. 
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NEW MOVIE'S 


Hollywood: 


Short brown velvet jacket, brown 

and green plaid skirt with hat to 

match and quaint wing collar are 

combined in this costume worn by 

Myrna Loy in the M-G-M produc- 
tion, “The Thin Man." 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Treas! « “seeker 
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Betty Furness, appearing in. RKO- 
Radio picture, ‘The Life of Vergie 
Winters," wears this mustard color 
and brown swagger suit with a three- 
quarter length coat. The brown 
leather buttons add a smart touch. 
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Robert W. Coburn 


Fashions 


Eugene Robert Richee 


Kitty Carlisle, Paramount player ap- 
pearing in: “She Loves Me Not,” 
wears this dinner frock of red roma 
crepe with short tunic of flesh pink 


banded at the neck with pink flowers. 
The full cape has graceful lines. 
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Foz Films 


Pat Paterson endorses black and yellow in this silk 
crepe suit designed by Royer, worn by Miss Paterson 
in Fox Films’ "Call It Luck." The tunic length coat is 
relieved by brilliant buttercup-yellow barred mous- 
seline de soie in the form of pleated revers and cuffs. 
A cluster of buttercups at the throat of the simple 
black frock tops the coat jabot as well. Brilliant clips 
adorn the black hat. 


Robert W. Coburn 
Long trailing dark skirts with long-sleeved light blouses are 
the latest fashion for the cocktail hour and informal dinner 
wear. Betty Furness adds to the popularity of this fashion 
when she wears this frock consisting of a black moire skirt 
and long-sleeved white satin blouse with a gold stripe and 
finished with a scarlet sash tied in a small bow at the back. 
Miss Furness is now appearing in the RKO-Radio picture, 
"The Life of Vergie Winters." 


NEW CLOTHES FROM HOLLYWOOD 


40 
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Eugene Robert Richee 


Pale blue silk crepe was cleverly used to create this Empire 
style nightgown for Genevieve Tobin, now appearing in, 
"Kiss and Make Up,'' for Paramount. The gown is ac- 
cordion pleated with bands of the silk crepe criss-crossing 
to form the narrow neckline. Soft folds of material are 
fastened at the shoulders to form the sleeves. An inter- 
esting note is the length of the nightgown which features 
a slight train. 


Eugene Robert Richee 


A simple frock suitable for the girl of college age is 
worn by Miss Kitty Carlisle, now appearing in, “She 
Loves Me Not,"" for Paramount, featuring Bing 
Crosby and Miriam Hopkins. The frock is made of 
dusty blue silk crepe with flattering deep cuffs and 
collar of a distinctly frilly type made ot mousseline 
and val lace. The straight lines and fairly low waist- 
line give the dress a decidedly youthful appearance. 


THAT FORETELL THE COMING MODE 
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Maz Munn Autrey 


Left: Black and 
white formal en- 
semble from the per- 
sonal wardrobe of 
Conchita Monte- 
negro, popular Fox 
Films player. 


Paramount Photo-Eugene Robert Richee 


Above left: Dark blue wool dress worn by Helen Mack in Para- 

mount's "Kiss and Make Up.'' The vest and wide gauntlet 

sleeves of pale blue linen are good features for early Autumn. 

Directly above: An attractive ensemble of beige wool with 

galyak trimming created by Travis Banton, Paramount stylist, for 

Elissa Landi, appearing in ‘The Great Flirtation."' The hat of 
galyak has a scarf attached. 


For Autumn in Hollywood 
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A New Movie Reader will present the 


PEOPLE'S ACADEMY 


1934 GOLD MEDALS 


a 


The guests at the People’s Academy Gold Medal Presentation Luncheon held in New York recently. At extreme right 

of picture are seated Miss Catherine McNelis, Publisher of Tower Magazines, Inc., Louis Nizer, Film Board of Trade, 

who was toastmaster, and Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of the Mint, who made the presentations. Other guests 
present, executives of the various motion picture companies and allied organizations, are listed on page 90. 


OLD medal awards of the People’s Academy 
of Motion Pictures, under the sponsorship of 
THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, were made re- 
cently at an important luncheon meeting in 
New York City. Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of 
the United States Mint and former governor of Wyo- 
ming, spoke for the Academy in making the presen- 
tations to executives of the various film 
companies whose performers or pictures 
won the medals for 1933. See page 90. 
And now, with the impetus gained 
through the first year’s operation, The 
People’s Academy swings into its second 
year. Again gold medals will be awarded 
for the outstanding achievements in per- 
formance and production for the year 
1934. Readers of THE NEW MovVIE Mac- 
AZINE are once more invited to register 
their approval of pictures and acting. 
There is a special reason for all readers 
carefully to consider their listings. While 
the presentations this year were made by 
Mrs. Ross, next year’s winners will be 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures (sponsored 
by THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present twelve 
gold medals for what the readers of this magazine consider 
to be the twelve outstanding achievements of the year 
1934 in the films. 

Letters from our readers, carefully tabulated, will be the 


1—Best all-around feature picture 
2—Best performance (actress) 
3—Best performance (actor) 
4—Best musical picture 
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ees  — 


5—Best human interest picture 
6—Best mystery picture 
7—Best romance 

8—Best comedy 


awarded by one of the hundreds of thousands of 
readers of this magazine. It is a high honor which 
may go to anyone who reads these lines. The People’s 
Academy is so truly the “voice of the people” in 
motion-picture entertainment, that one of its members 
deserves the honor of making the presentations.. 

When the voting on 1934 pictures is ended and the 
results ascertained, the man or woman 
whose choices most closely correspond to 
the final list of winners will be NEW 
Movir’s honored guest at the presentation 
ceremonies, either in New York or Holly- 
wood, and will make the presentations. 
This means that all expenses to and from 
either city (final designations to be made 
later) and entertainment, will be paid. 

In case of more than one reader submit- 
ting the same lists which most nearly du- 
plicate the winning selections, the first to 
be received will be chosen. 


(Left) A facsimile of the medals which were 
awarded to the film companies. 


sole guides to these awards. It is your vote that counts! 
These letters may be addressed to either The People’s 
Academy or to the Dollar-Thoughts department of this 
magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You are the judge and the jury. Write us what you 
think. The medals will be given for the following: 


9—Best short reel picture 
10—Best newsreel picture 
11—Best direction 
12—Best story 
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BATHING BRUTIE 


HERB HOWE, New Movie's debonair boulevardier, gives specifications 


for the answer to a maiden's prayer. 


Dark hair—blue eyes—tall— 


streamlined—feet size 10'/2—witty and fun loving. 


N response to impassioned requests that more space 
be given to male masterpieces in this atelier the 
management is happy to call attention to two dozen 
streamlined specimens on display in “Down to 

Their Last Yacht” and to furnish the specifications for 
the 1934 model male. 

The specifications, obtained at frightful cost by tak- 
ing a poll of five thousand women, are—dark hair, blue 
eyes, tall, stream-lined, flat stomach, depilated bosom, 
muscular without bulges, long legs that are slender but 
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not skinny, a pedal range of not more than 101%, witty 
and fun-loving (Mr. Baer, will you kindly keep your 
seat till I finish!). 

While Sam Goldwyn stalks the land in quest of girls 
to glorify and Busby Berkely uses them to scroll things 
all over the floors, walls and ceilings of the Warners’ 
studio, Lou Brock at Radio is suddenly inspired with 
the idea of giving the tired business woman a treat. 
Letters were dispatched to female fans throughout the 
country requesting their recipes for a Romeo. Answers 
varied of course. Some like’m blond, some 
like’m brune, some like’m hot, some like’m 
raw. Out of the sketches a composite was 
formed. David Horsely, among leading men, 
was found to fit the mold. Twenty-four 
brand new huskies were undraped for the 
roles of beachcombers. Response to this 
parade of bathing bruties will determine 
whether or no Hollywood’s garden of Eves 
is to have Adams at last. 

(Anticipating the demand, this depart- 
ment on receipt of twenty-five cents will 
promptly forward one). 


Wa every good wish for the bathing 
bruties, I’m dubious of their triumph. 
Screen favorites are mostly muggs: Beery, 
Cagney, Cantor, Rogers, Oakie, Tracys Lee 
and Spencer—even Gable is not exactly what 
Phidias or Praxiteles had in mind. Holly- 
wood’s handsomer boys all seem to work in 
gas stations. 


Has Shirley Temple pushed Mae 

West out of the spotlight? Child 

labor should be abolished, wails 
Herb, gnashing his tooth. 
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Re DING that producers wanted leading men a fan 
from my home state offers his physique. He says 
it’s fine—a mixture of Jack Dempsey, Nils Asther, etc. 
Producers, a suspicious bunch, see a catch in “etc.” 
Might mean Slim Summerville, they say. 


N OW for Gossakes let’s join the ladies. Beauty counts 
for less with them, too. Our 1934 model is a cere- 
Look at Elizabeth Bergner—Katharine 
You can actually see 


bral charmer. 
Hepburn—Margaret Sullavan. 


these girls think. That would have been considered ob- 
scene a few years ago. 

Right now Margaret Sullavan is bending me to her 
will. The girl is so real Hollywood is calling her an 
enigma. Nothing mystifies like naturalness in this gar- 
den of poses. 


* % = 


“Little Man, What Now?” 
is superior entertainment, as 


are all films directed by 
Frank Borzage. Miss Sulla- 
van is superbly genuine. 


Mr. Montgomery appealing, 
sensitive, though a trifle 
mannered. The blemish for 
me is what Hollywood calls 
production value. They just 
have to be luxurious. Sup- 
posedly tortured by abject 
poverty, Miss Sullavan and 
Mr. Montgomery suggest a 
Junior Leaguer and a nice 
Pasadena boy stepping 


frugaller. Her 


cocktail hour. 


around. Gowned smartly, 
with a wardrobe for all oc- 
casions, She. Tailored, 
laundried, immaculately 
barbered, he. Both with ex- 
pensive diction and voice 


Above: The management 
is happy to call attention 
to the two dozen stream- 
lined specimens on dis- 
play in "Down to Their 


Last Yacht." Boo! Boo- 


culture. Hollywood just 
00-0-0-0-0! 


can’t help being elegant. 
Producers’ idea of poverty 
seems to be that of about 
$18,000 a year. ; 
EARING dark glasses Garbo visited “The Merry 
Widow” set. Another mysterious party, whom you 
all read and, I trust, love, appeared also behind dark 
panes. Miss Garbo alone got headlines, though the 
other party struggled desperately to share them with 
her—even going so far as to declare he was her house 
guest, a Mr. Dillinger of Indiana, who was also being 
aloof at the time. : 

Arriving on the set Miss Garbo shook hands with 
Jeanette MacDonald, Maurice Chevalier, smiled on Lu- 
bitsch. Then vanished as magically as the boy in the 
Hindoo rope trick. With the instinct of the hunted 
Greta knows just when to lam. Reporters swarmed a 
minute after. “What did she say?” they shouted 
hoarsely. 

“What she say?” gasped Lubitsch. “She say noth- 
ing.” Which was the truth. Nevertheless an eight- 
column banner line blared that day: GARBO 
EMERGES TO VISIT MERRY WIDOW SET. A short 
time before Greta went on a spending rampage and 
bought a windshield wiper, (Please turn to page 72) 


Greta Garbo is as frugal as ever or 
1926 flivver has all the 
swaying majesty of a dowager at the 
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Hollywood Goes 


GRACE KINGSLEY, New Movie's So- UDDING and even blooming romances are seen 
at every Hollywood party, these days. And when 


you don’t actually see the romances in process of 


i Reporter, invites you to the 
ciety P y budding and blooming, you hear about them. 


masquerade given by Carl Laemmle Marian Marsh told me, at the party which Desmond 
q 3 Y Roberts gave for Reginald Owen and his bride, (just 
Jr.; James Gleason's lawn social, the right atmosphere, you see) about her romance with 
Lord Waleron, which began when she was on her way 
ill Rogers’ ridin arty, and to to England to play in pictures. It is whispered that 
Ww g 3 P Yy his lordship is eoming to Hollywood. 
nk McHuah's cocktail part “We were aware of each other the minute we both 
Fra g P Yy came into the ship’s saloon,” said Marian. ‘‘But some- 


how we just couldn’t manage to meet, though we walked 
‘round and ’round the deck until late at night. Nobody 
introduced us. Finally, one day, I was watching him 
play ping-pong on the deck. He dropped his ball. I 
picked it up and handed it tc him. From then on, we 
had a grand time together. For one thing, we danced 
to the Blue Danube waltz every night. And in England 
I met his father and mother.” 


(Left) Jack Oakie, Cath- (Below) Carl _Laemmle, 
erine Hereford, William Jr., the host, with Mer- 
Anthony McGuire and vyn Le Roy the honor 
Mary Carlisle at the guest of the evening. 
Laemmle party, in cos- Wonder who Mervyn 
tume, of course! was representing? 


(Below) Look at Lowell Sher- 

man, will you? And who is 

the masked lady? Oh yes, 
Geneva Mitchell! 


(Above) How many 
of those people 
would you recog- 
nize? Standing: Mer- 
vyn Le Roy, Stanley 
Bergerman, Gladys 
Unger, and Stuart 
Walker. Seated: 
Mrs. Stanley Berger- 
man, Carl Laemmle, 
Sr., and Mrs. Mervyn 
Le Roy. 


Do you know the genial president of Uni- 
versal Films? Carl Laemmle shown here 
® with Mrs. Stanley Bergerman, his daugh- 
ter, also in costume for the party. 
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(Left) Heather Angel, 

the demure, and 

Henry Wilcoxon, the 

majestic, look tre- 

mendously interested 

chatting at the Glea- 
son party. 


Well, you know as well as I do, what it 
means in England when a man takes a girl 
to meet the pater and mater! 

“But there really isn’t any story to give 
out yet about an engagement,” said Marian. 


ND then there is Lillian Bond, who seems 

to be going on the principle that she can 
be “fond of one when t’other dear charmer’s 
away.” 

At any rate she was very devoted to Dr. 
Harley Gunderson, Los Angeles physician, 
before she went to New York to appear in a 
play, and met Sidney Smith. I heard about 
it from Lillian at the party which Lucille 
Webster Gleason gave for hubby James 
Gleason. 

“You see I met Mr. Smith in New York, 
and went about with him. Somebody printed 
that I was engaged to him,” explained 
Lillian. “Dr. Gunderson thought I was en- 
gaged really, I guess.” 

And now Lillian is in Hollywood with the 
doctor near, and Sidney is shooting big game 
in Africa. 


Wide World 


“HERE is kid enough in all of us to make 
us adore masquerade parties. And actors, 
because their whole (Please turn to page 102) 
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Wide World 


{Above} Even the veterans take time off to attend parties 

in Hollywood. C. Aubrey Smith, Boris Karloff, Mrs. C. 

Aubrey Smith and Mrs. Karloff are also guests at the 
Gleason's birthday party. 


Wide Worid 


Wide World 


(Above) Janet Gaynor and 
host Jimmy Gleason seem to 
be amused over something. 
They didn't see the camera- 
man snap this one. 


‘ 


(Left) What could pe more 
delightful than such a setting 
on a hot summer afternoon? 
The Gleasons' spacious gar- 
den proved an ideal spot for 
guests on Jimmy's birthday. 
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Teaching Hollywood 


F Mr. Carl Brisson, ‘the Danish Maurice Chevalier” 
had not come out of London, England, where he has 
been wowing them for the past ten years in 
musical comedies and films, Hollywood would still 

be going along thinking Greta Garbo and Marlene 
Dietrich, and Clark Gable and John Barrymore were 
celebrities. We'd still have the idea Mae West was 
great stuff with her broken box-office records . . . and 
that Lupe was a blooming orchid what with her seven- 
teen diamond bracelets and twelve fur coats. But now 
we know better . . . or at least . . . differently. Com- 
pared to the wholesale, super-six, banner-flung, stream- 
lined stardom of Carl Brisson, Hollywood is overrun 
with a bunch of pikers who know nothing about 


(Extreme right) With 
Gail Patrick and Jessie 
Ralph in “Murder at the 
Vanities," and below, 
as himself singing at his 
own piano, at his new 
home in Hollywood. 


Wm. Walling, Jr. 
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conducting a career on a wholesale basis . . or even 
what’s acceptable in motor transportation. 

Don’t let the fact that you haven’t heard much about 
Mr. Brisson and his syndicated fame, bother you at 
the moment. Carl and his Sheep Dog and his eighteen 
trunks, and his fan club of 65,000 English strong, not 
to mention his liveried chauffeur, secretary and motor 
car were recently imported to Hollywood for you and 
all to see in Paramount’s ‘‘Murder at the Vanities.” 
That is, Carl was there for you to see . . the rest, 
lining up merely as suitable background for his six- 
foot-one-inch of physique, 180 pounds of charm and 
his dimples. 

Nor was his advent into Hollywood ignored, or po- 
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litely glossed over, as when 
Katherine Cornell or the 
Grand Opera comes to town. 
He hadn’t been here forty- 
eight hours, barely enough 
time to get his motor car un- 
packed, until you began to 
hear (to the tune of “‘Where’d 
You Get That Hat?) “Have 
you seen that motor car?” 
You should! I doubt if any 
place in the world there is an- 
other motor car like Carl’s. 
And if it seems like a dirty 
trick to speak of his motor 
before calling attention to his 
dancing, singing, juggling 
and acting talents, you should certainly see that car. 

Guessing roughly, perhaps too roughly, I should say 
it is slightly shorter than the Empire State Building 
and almost as narrow. The color is cream . . . the 
upholstery red leather . . . the make Isotta-Fraschini. 
But there all semblance to other motor cars ends. 
Transportation is only one of the few purposes it serves, 
and practically the least, because right there at arm’s 
length is a completely equipped bar serviced with six 
cocktail glasses, six highball glasses, four bottles con- 
taining the makings, napkins, and hors d’ouevres 
crackers! The silver and glassware glimmer like dia- 
monds under the indirect lighting of the interior . : 
making a most flattering effect for any lady wishing 
to use Mrs. Brisson’s built-in dressing table! 


Wm. Walling, Jr. 


ha 


o Hollywood: 


Compared to the super-six banner- 
flung stardom of Carl Brisson, the 
movie city knows nothing of con- 
ducting a career on a wholesale 


basis. But you'll be surprised when 


you read the reasons for it all. 


By DOROTHY MANNERS 


Almost startling in all this splendor are several 
plaques of a wistful-looking Sheep Dog peeping at 
you from the knob of various compartments. This 
head of a Sheep Dog is Carl’s favorite coat-of-arms. 
Every one of his sixty-five thousand fan club fol- 
lowers in England possesses a button-likeness of this 
pensive pooch worn as a badge like an Elk’s . . . so 
that when one Carl Brisson admirer walks down a 
street in merry old England he will be easily recog- 
nized by another Carl Brisson admirer. 

Almost as noticeable as the Sheep Dog’s likeness on 
the Brisson possessions, is his name not his 
initials . . but his complete name. A white rug in 
the incredible Fraschini bears his name spelled out 
in red embroidery across the surface. Later, in his 
dressing room, his secretary was to offer me cigar- 
ettes unmistakably marked Carl Brisson. I was to 
take note that the letters of his name, all eleven of 
them (the face of the pooch served as the six o’clock 
numeral) spotted about the face of a clock ticked off 
the hours of the day for him. At the time I saw him 
it was exactly R after C (ten after twelve to you). 
Before I took my departure I was to be presented with 
a box of chocolates with Carl’s photograph on the box, 
and C and B curleycues worked out on the chocolate 
fudge . . . which was delicious, by the way. 

I’m going to be frank. I was there, in the begin- 
ning, to kid this set-up just a little bit. To the casual 
Hollywood onlooker the Brisson brand of fame smacks 
of inflated vanity and of taking one’s self not only 
seriously . . but almost with tribute. The British 
secretary with the Oxford accent who held open the 
dressing-room door for me (Please turn to page 91) 


(Far left) The famous 
smile and the 
famous car, with 
Carl pointing proud- 
ly to his sixth mo- 
toring club emblem, 
California's. 


(Left, above) An- 
other scene from 
"Murder at the 
Vanities," in which 
he is shown with 
Kitty Carlisle, who ; 
played with him. 
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Here they are again; Clark Gable and 

Joan Crawford in a romantic scene on 

the high seas from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's 
latest opus, "Chained." 


ie 


(Above) George 
Bancroft and 
Frances Fuller 
all dolled up for 
the wedding 


march in "Elmer 
and Elsie." 


(Right) Reginald 
Denny, C. Au- 
brey Smith, Jane 
Wyatt and Di- 
ana Wynyard 
in a scene from 
""One More 


River." 


This looks like more tense drama o 
part of Carole Lombard. Gary Cooper 
shares honors with her in the Paramount 
picture, ‘Now and Forever." 


What 


to Expect in the 


NEW 
FILMS 


BARBARA BARRY, New Movies studio reporter, 
predicts bigger and better entertainment for the 


coming season. Diana Wynyard and Frank Law- 


ton of “Cavalcade” fame are teamed; Kay Francis 


and Leslie Howard cre together in “British 


Agent,” and another Gable-Crawford co-starrer 


will reach you soon. 


AR be it from us deliberately to misinform you folks as 
to the plots of pictures now in production. But, in view 
of the fact that the shooting scripts are revised almost 
daily, it is difficult to be absolutely accurate in our 


reports. 


However, if you will bear with our occasional “falls from 
grace,” we promise on our word of honor to do our very 
best to be as accurate as possible. 


At present, you’re probably inter- 


CHAINED ested in the new Gable-Crawford 


M-G-M 


opus, “Chained.” 

In this, Otto Kruger is the aristo- 
cratic head of a shipping line, unhap- 
pily married to a snocty wife who, 


though interested in nothing more than his social position, 
nevertheless refuses to divorce him so that he may marry Joan 


Crawford. 


(Left) This should 
a be funny. Jimmy 
Durante and 
' Charles Butter- 
worth in "“Stu- 
dent Tour." 
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Joan is broken-hearted and goes on a long sea voyage for the 
purpose of thrashing things out with herself. 

And, there, on the bounding waves, whom should she find 
hanging over the rail of Life but ... Clark Gable! 

If your uncle on your mother’s side tries to tell you that 
the ocean scenes are synthetic, you can call his bluff r-rr-right 
now. 

The company trekked clear to Balboa for the sole purpose 
of injecting the proper amount of realism into this particular 
sequence. And we (heaven help us!) toddled along! 

The boat was a beauty and everything was swell up until 
a stiff breeze sneaked up from nowhere and stirred up a Moby 
Dick sea that would have floored the captain himself. 

But, to go on with the story... 

At first, the gal spurns Gable’s platonic advances. But, as 
time goes on and Clark proves to be so utterly devastating, 
well ... Nature takes its well-known course, and Joan, believ- 
ing that her affair with Kruger is a hopeless issue, allows 
herself to be persuaded. 

After a few weeks, things come to such a pass that Joan 
doesn’t give a care if the Kruger amour 7s a hopeless issue! 
And, with Gable anxious to marry her, she returns, prepared 
to tell Otto all about it. 

But, Otto meets her at the train with a wedding ring and 
the startling announcement that he has finally persuaded the 
missus to drop her option on the Kruger affections. 

So... (meanie that I are!) here we leave you to figure out 
the finis for your little selves. And, unless you happen to be 
a personal friend of the author, Edgar Selwyn, you'll just 
have to wait up until Clarence Brown gets done directing the 
complications! 


ERHAPS the next important issue 
BRITISH AGENT Re the month is Leslie Howard’s 
e team-up with Kay Francis in the old, 
but still intriguing story of two spies, 
each allied with a different cause, but 
loving one another no less. 

Kay is a rabid Russian, dedicated to the cause of the Red 
Ideal (the ethics of which we wouldn’t be a-knowin’) and 
Howard is running competition to her for the honor of the 
British Empire. 

There happens to be just one flaw in the old “honor” 
system... 

After Leslie has rescued the Red Lady from the hands of 
a crusty Cossack, she turns around and hands him over to 
the enemy (and isn’t that just like a woman?). And then, 
mind you! tries to discount the whole thing by offering to die 
with him before the firing squad! (Please turn to page 95) 


Warners 


Ralph Bellamy 
as Inspector 
Trent in "By Per- 
sons Unknown" 
trying to inspect 
Shirley Grey's 
mind. 
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(Above) Joan Blondell and Robert Arm- 
strong give each other the icy stare in 
Warner Brothers’ "Kansas City Princess." 


(Above) They don't look like spies, eh? 
“British Agent" proves differently. Kay 
Francis and Leslie Howard do the spying. 


George Brent 
seems interested 
as C. Henry 
Gordon _ grace- 
fully kisses 
Myrna Loy's fair 
white hand, in 
"StamboulQuest" 


Otto Kruger as 
the thwarted 
lover who loses 
Madge Evans to 
Robert Young in 
“TAIL Good 


Americans." 
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YOU “TELE 


This section is the People’s Academy, where the best 
friends and severest critics of the stars tell us this 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
pays one dollar for every 
interesting and constructive 


letter published. Address 
communications to A-Dollar- 
for-Your-Thoughts, NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y, 


and that about players and films 


A New "Little Minister" Miss Katharine Hep- 
burn is unquestionably 


the finest, most brilliant, and most versatile young ar- 
tist on the screen today. It makes no difference what 
character she is to portray—she seems to have the emo- 
tional vitality to adapt herself to widely varying roles. 

We all remember Miss Hepburn’s splendid portrayal 
of Sydney Fairfield in that beautiful, soul-stirring pro- 
duction, “A Bill of Divorcement,” in which she practi- 
cally stole the picture from the great John Barrymore. 
A glorious sensation from the very first. She has ap- 
peared in five triumphs, each featuring a very different 
character, but our own beloved Katharine Hepburn was 
magnificent in all of them. 

It is a pleasure and delight to see Miss Hepburn on 
the screen. Her portrayals are all so brilliant, so in- 
spiring. One never has a dull moment while watching 
her on the silver screen. Her performances just seem 
to hold one _ spellbound.—Sally Reich, 175 Prairie 
Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Katharine Hepburn’s next picture will be Sir 
James Barrie’s “The Little Minister,’ which Maude 
Adams made so famous on the stage. 


Lovable Shirley She’s only a baby but already 
t 


hey’re calling her a picture- 


stealer. She is so sweet and winsome it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible to see her and not love her. 

“Let’s all “stand up and cheer” for Shirley Temple! 
Mary Lou Zebroe, 315 H. Del Mar Avenue, Pasadena, 
California. 


"Let's have more space for 
Russ Columbo. Not only has 
this star proved what an excel: 
lent voice he has, but his per- 
formance in ‘Broadway Through 
a Keyhole’ is something that 
will remain in my memory for 
a long time," says an ardent 
fan of Russ's in New Zealand. 
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Shirley has another good role in “Now and For- 
ever.” 


Tarzan the Thriller Lupe Velez should be quite 
proud of her Johnnie in his 


latest release, “Tarzan and His Mate.” I do not know 
when I have enjoyed a picture as much. True, the 
introduction was draggy, with too much idle chatter, 
but after the action started the thrills were piled on 
plenty. 

I have read where much of it was trick photography, 
but nevertheless, what we do not know does not bother 
us. I confess I was thrilled and left the theater com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Maureen O’Sullivan played competently and, as usual, 
looked charming. 

I regret, however, that the real circus flyers who 
tossed each other about ’mid the tree-tops did not do 
more of it. It was breath-taking, indeed, and the illu- 
sion was well-nigh perfect. 


There is only one Tarzan to my thinking, and that is 


Weissmuller. He proves it without a doubt in this fine 
picture—Edward Mulcahy, 13 Sycamore Lane, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

There will be another called “Three Stand 
Alone.” 


Good Work, Mr. Arnold In “Sadie McKee” we 
witnessed one of those 


sad little ironies that occasionally find their way into 


Not enough credit goes to minor players, many believe. "'In ‘Sadie McKee’ 

we witnessed one of those sad little ironies," says one. "The startling advance 

publicity went to great extremes to tell us that here we were to see the 

glamorous Joan at her best . . . and not one word for the actor who made 
you forget everyone else, Edward Arnold. 
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pictures. The startling advance pub- 
licity for this picture went to great 
extremes to tell the public that here 
| we were to see the glamorous Joan at 
} her best, that Franchot Tone was ex- 
| cellent and that Gene Raymond was 
simply great—but not one little word 
for the actor that makes you forget 
everyone else in the cast five minutes 
after you have left the theater. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I give you one Ed- 
ward Arnold! 

We have seen him doing some good 
work in various pictures, in roles of 
no importance, and he left no indelible 
impression, but in this picture it’s 
quite different. You will find you 
can’t so easily dismiss him from your 
mind, for he gives a really superb 

performance of the wealthy young 
dipsomaniac. But this outstanding 
performance makes it all very nice 
for the box office. Those who simply 
cannot go all the distance in conceding 
that Crawford, Tone and Raymond 
| are perfect marvels in this movie, can 
find cause to rejoice in Mr. Arnold 
and the others may bask contentedly 
| in the reflected but diluted glory that 
| may be picked up by their three young 
| and much advertised favorites. So that makes everyone 
| on both sides satisfied. However you look at it, Mr. 
Arnold was quite an actor in “Sadie McKee.”—WMrs. J. 
N. C., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Right) "She's so 
sweet and winsome it 
wouldn't be possible 
to see her and not 
love her. Let's all 
‘stand up and cheer’ 
for Shirley Temple." 


Mr. Arnold is undoubtedly an actor of unlimited 
ability. 


Russ Gets Them =! want to congratulate you for 
your excellent magazine, but 


let’s have more space for Russ Columbo. Not only has 
this star proved what an excellent voice he has, but his 
performance in “Broadway Thru a Keyhole” is some- 
thing that will remain in my memory for a long time. 
So, come on, NEw Movie! I think it is up to you 
to give more support to this star in interviews for 
your many readers.—Nora Carew, 2099 Great 
North Road, Avondale, Auckland, New Zealand. 
(Please turn to page 103) 


"There is only one Tarzan, to my thinking, and 
that is Weissmuller. Lupe should be proud of 
him. . . . Maureen O'Sullivan played com- 
petently, too.” 
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(Left) "Miss Kathar- 
ine Hepburn is unques- 
tionably the finest, 
most brilliant, and 
most versatile young 
artist on the screen 
today. She has ap- 
peared in five tri- 
umphs." 
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YOU may be 
A STAR 


IF YOU HAVE WHAT THESE SEVEN LEADING PRODUCERS WANT 


"Quaint personality 
. unique talents 
. sensational suc- 
cess,’ says Kenneth 
MacGowan of RKO, 
and sums up the 
meteoric Katharine 
Hepburn aptly. 


"The feeling they 
inspire must be defi- 
nite," holds Winfield 
Sheehan of Fox. Mr. 
Sheehan, who sensed 
stardom in Janet 
Gaynor, knows 
whereof he speaks. 


Harry Rapf of 
M-G-M says of that 
zooming newcomer 
Jean Parker, "You 
can't make © stars. 
They are born. We 
couldn't keep a girl 
like Jean down if 
we tried." 


By MAUDE CHEATHAM 


HO makes the film star? What must I do 
to win cinema fame? How can I get a 


chance? These questions asked daily by 

dozens of boys and girls, by men and women 

who yearn for screen glories, swell into a mighty 
chorus that sweeps around the world. 

Alas, there is no rule, no definite formula to win 

this goal! But even to get a chance to test your 


abilities, you must meet the approval of a small. 


group of studio executives on whose judgment rests 
the fate of every aspirant. 

These men are eager to find new screen personali- 
ties, new talent that will intrigue picture audiences; 
and in the search, huge sums are spent yearly. Many 
knock, but few are chosen to pass through the gate 
into the Magic Realm. 

While each executive may have a different method 
of appraising talent, every one of them agrees that 
ae personality is the keynote of success in pic- 
ures. 

But what is screen personality? Words cannot 
define it, for it is the elusive, intangible, vibrant 
quality in certain persons which causes them to rise 
above the crowd. Something magnetic, that arrests 
attention, stirs the imagination, creates interest! A 
subtle psychic power that leaves its imprint on the 
memory ! 

The camera is the High Mogul in the proceedings 
of finding star material, and it’s a tricky, mis- 
chievous pal. It can take a potent personality and 
strip it of its allure. Again, its uncanny eye catches 
the glow of an inner illumination. Often it actually 
builds up a stirring and exciting quality that no one 
dreamed was there until the camera revealed it. 


KF. MANUEL COHEN, vice president in charge of 

Paramount production, puts the final O.K. on 
players entering that studio. He told me, “The method 
of looking for talent is involved. It is becoming more 
and more difficult for the amateur and inexperienced 
person to break into the movies. Beauty is but one 
of the many requirements. Use of the voice, deliver- 
ing dialogue, emotional reaction—all these require 
experience. 

“Our scouting department covers every angle of 
professional activities. We conduct contests, visit 
theaters, stock companies, concert halls, night clubs, 
always hoping to stumble onto a blazing possibility. 

“Sometimes we find talent at our own door, as it 
were, but seldom in the extra ranks. I should say to 
those who yearn for movie fame to ally themselves 
with a Community Theater, or join a stock company 
where they will gain experience in portraying every 
kind of role. If they have sereen possibilities, they 
need not worry. Our studio scouts will find them.” 

It is Adolph Zukor, President of Paramount, who 
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has discovered many of the brightest stars. He 
brought Mary Pickford to fame, gave Douglas Fair. 
banks his chance and introduced Sarah Bernhard: 
and Geraldine Farrar to the screen. 

At the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio, where tha 
astute showman, Louis B. Mayer, and his aids se 
a high standard, I cornered Harry Rapf, pioneer ex 
ecutive, in his study. : 

“Where do we find picture stars?” he repeated m» 
question. ‘‘From the four winds. You can neve 
tell where you’ll catch the spark of genius. 

“You can’t make stars. They are born. For in 
stance, our newest find, Jean Parker, has natura 
talent to such a degree that nothing can keep he 
from becoming one of the foremost film luminaries 
Russel Hardie is another. 

“Screen personality is just something you have— 
or you haven’t, that’s all. But with judicious train- 
ing and development you can aid in building up a 
player. That’s what our studio does. Once we find 
the star-sparkle, every care is given to nurture it 
and bring it into full bloom. 

“T discovered Joan Crawford. To this day I don’t 
know what I saw in that wide-eyed little girl. But 
I caught a glimpse of inner intensity that interested 
me. She has been carefully guided, her talents 
nursed like a delicate plant, and, aided by expert 
direction, she has fulfilled my early faith. 

“Lupe Velez is another of my discoveries. I saw 
Lupe at a Shrine entertainment and 2500 men 
cheered her dancing. She has a magnetic personality, 
a spark of genius, a flaming fire that belongs ex- 
clusively to Lupe. 

“There is much talent to be found in High School 
theatricals, the Little Theaters are developing new 
material, while stock companies still remain the best 
possible training any hopeful could have. Today, 
experience, coupled with personality and talent, will 
give anyone a chance to test his screen ability.” 


T is Jack Warner and Hal Wallis who decide the 

fate of aspirants at Warner Brothers’ First Na- 
tional Studios. I found Hal ready to talk. 

“We are always on the lookout for promising 
actors,” he told me, “and we watch every prospect. 
For instance, we have great faith in a new boy, 
Donald Woods, whom we heard about while he was 
playing in stock in Denver. We asked him to come 
to Hollywood for a screen test and signed him at 
once. 

“Jean Muir is another 1933 find. We saw a test 
of her in a small part in ‘The World Changes.’ 
Every critic throughout the country picked her out 
for mention. There’s star material in her. 

“Edward Robinson had been in pictures with small 
glory until I chose him for ‘Little Caesar.’ He struck 
me to be just the type, a little guy but with a ter- 
rific power in menace. He put his whole heart into 
the part and look at the result. : 

“Tf one has that indefinable something we call 
screen personality, and is willing to work, there’s 
a chance for fame in. pictures. But remember, all 
through the ages there have been but a very few who 
possessed that magic quality that made them stand 
out against the crowd.” 


A Se oie SHEEHAN, vice-president of pro- 
j duction at the Fox studios, found our subject 
interesting. He said, “Picking players to thrill 
movie fans all over the world is no easy task. They 
must have a personality that strikes fire with every 
kind of audience. The feeling they inspire must 
be definite. 

“With eager youth from every land attracted to 
Hollywood, one might think it easy to find potential 
stars at every corner, but the majority of our fore- 
most players are discovered in distant places. 

“There is the natural form of beauty in the living 
person, there’s the still photograph, and there is the 
moving film that shows the person in action. All 
these impressions are (Please turn to page 88) 
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Kenneth Alexander 


Samuel Goldwyn 
saw a newspaper 
rotogravure picture 
of Anna Sten and 
recognized at’ once 
an electrifying per- 
sonality. Stardom 
for Anna followed. 


Margaret Sullavan, 
in the words of 
Carl Laemmle Jr., 
of Universal, ‘was 
practically made in 
one picture, ‘Only 
Yesterday." Her 
star is rising still. 


"We saw a test of 
Jean Muir in a small 
part. Every critic 
in the country 
picked her out for 
mention, says Hal 
Wallis, of Warners- 
First National. 
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« DdAtr awe 
,uiuinaries of the screen, from Baby Le Koy vw we 
Gable, had better watch their step. 

Max Adalbert has shown that he has no respect for 
champions, whether in the ring or out. Fresh from 
his triumph over ““Man Mountain” Carnera, Max just 
wants to see something that’s hard to get. Someone 
made the mistake of telling the Baer boy that he 
wouldn’t have a chance in Hollywood. With one pic- 


ture already to his credit, Max is out to corner the 
screen popularity market. ; 

Just to prove that he is a movie-minded gentleman, 
Max caused consternation in the ranks of the New 


ie 1H 


Above, Maxie chats on a s 
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tudio stage with Myrna Loy and Johnny 

Weissmuller, and at the right he wears the formal evening dress of a 

man-about-town. The two pictures neatly define his two ambitions— 
to be a motion picture star and a social light. 


r Becomes 
ampion 


< boxing commission when he insisted upon wear- 
in the championship ring a bath-robe with “Steve 
xan” emblazoned on it. The New York rules state 
no fighter must disguise himself in any way, but 
didn’t care. He wanted to wear his costume from 
2 Prizefighter and the Lady” and he did. Once 
n, a fighter stepped out from under the cloak of 
‘ve Morgan” who could rip the crown from the 
vy of the seemingly unbeatable Champion Carnera. 
i for the first time in the history of the ring, a 
He star became a heavyweight champion of the 
orld. 


N O one thought a few months before when Max Baer, 
a mere heavyweight title contender, was asked to 
come to Hollywood to make a picture with the cham- 
pion, that the world’s title would be decided there and 
then on the Hollywood lot. But it was. By the time 
the fight sequences of “The Prizefighter and the Lady” 
were finished, Max Baer had taken the Carnera title 
just as surely as though the June 14th fight had taken 
place. The battle before 60,000 people in the Madison 
Square Garden bowl was a mere formality. Primo lost 
his championship in Hollywood and if Max Baer is 
smart, he will never fight a contender in the studios. 


There is no doubt that the hours of rehearsing and - 


working together, in the ring, with 
Primo and Max doing their movie 
fight, gave the new champion all 
the pointers he wanted to know. 
He found the champion’s weakness 
and learning just where and when 
to hit him. More than that, Max 
is a realist. So much of a realist 
that he hit Mr. Carnera several 
punches in the screen battle which 
were remembered when the two 
men squared off in the actual cham- 
pionship. Recalling those lethal 
blows of the contender, Carnera 
tried to be a bit careful of Max, 
and while being careful, the Cali- 
fornia boy practically annihilated 
the foreign visitor. 

When Referee Donovan stopped 
the fight and awarded the title to 
Max that (Please turn to page 89) 
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~ MUSIC | in the [Ss 


ANY new tunes are 
being written for the 
new pictures now being 


made. In the mean- 
time here are a few from pro- 
ductions already released. 

“The Sweetest Music This Side 
of Heaven” from the film ‘Many 
Happy Returns,” is played by 
Guy Lombardo and his orchestra. Inasmuch as this 
tune was written by Lombardo, and is featured by him 
in the picture, you know just what to expect. This is 
really Lombardo at his best, and you’ll go a long way 
to find an equal to it for sweet music. Carmen Lom- 
bardo sings the vocal refrain. 

“Fare-Thee-Well” is on the other side, from the same 
picture and also played by Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians. This is just as good as the other one and 
I don’t think that there is a flaw in it. This time it’s 
Lebert Lombardo who sings the vocal chorus. You'll 
like it. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


“EBONY RHAPSODY” played by Duke Ellington and 

his orchestra is from the Paramount picture 
“Murder at the Vanities.” The Duke really goes to 
town on this one, and his arrangement is great. Since 
the Duke has been in Hollywood he seems to be going 
in more for the subdued type of tune than the ultra hot 
work that made him so justly 


we go, 


famous. The vocal refrain in 
this one is sung by Ivie 
Anderson. 


“T Met My Waterloo” from the 
Mae West picture “It Ain’t No 
Sin” is on the other side. This 
is also by the Duke and his or- 
chestra. It is a very slow tune, 
and contains a lot of muted 
brass work. Good all around. 
(This is a Victor record.) 


IPTIDE” sung by Ruth 
Etting, is as good a vocal 
record of that number as you'll 
find anywhere. Miss Etting 
seems to be noted for turning out 
good records and this particu- 


HEAVEN," 


“LITTLE MAN YOU'VE HAD A BUSY DAY," 
played by Eliot Everett and his orchestra. 
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\ "Dames" 


L > 


Here are the songs from recent pro- 
ductions which haunt us wherever 
with their 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


BIGGEST HITS 


"THE SWEETEST MUSIC THIS SIDE OF 
played by Guy Lombardo and 
his Royal Canadians. 


“| MET MY WATERLOO," 
Ellington and: his orchestra. 


“ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU," 


Jan Garber and his orchestra. 


in which Ruby Keeler is co-starred. 


_ MOVIES. 


lar one is certainly no exception. 

“Hasy Come, Easy Go’’ is the 
title of the number on the other 
side. This is also by the same 
artist, and I don’t believe that 
you'll be able to find any fault 
at all with it. (This is a Bruns- 
wick record.) 


RANDFATHER’S CLOCK” from the film “New 

York Town” is a very pleasing bit of melody, 
played for us by Jan Garber and his orchestra. It is a 
typical Garber number, with an excellent vocal chorus 
by Lee Bennett that does much to add to the delight- 
fulness of the record. Garber certainly has come right 
up in the last year or so. 

“All I Do Is Dream of You” is the tune on the other 
side. This is from the picture “Sadie McKee” and is 
also played by Jan Garber and his orchestra. Another 
good selection by the Chicago Maestro and this time 
with a vocal by Fritz Heilbron. (This is a Victor 
record.) 


lilting melodies 


ROTHEL WATERS sings “Come Up and See Me Some 
Time” from ‘Take a Chanee,” and if you want some- 
thing in a really torrid vocal, just listen to this one. 
Ethel really goes to work on this, and the result is 
something that will give you a slight idea of how they 
sing songs up in Harlem. 
“You’ve Seen Harlem at Its 
Best” is the title of the tune on 
the reverse side, also sung by 
Ethel Waters. This is a McHugh 
and Fields tune, so you know it’s 
good. (This is a Brunswick 
record. ) 


“H OW DO I KNOW IT’S 
Sunday” from the picture 
“Harold Teen’ is played by 
Eliot Everett and his orchestra. 
This is a fair tune, but Everett 
and the boys dress it up so that 
it’s very entertaining. 
On the other side is “Little 
Man You’ve Had a Busy Day” 
also (Please turn to page 92) 


(Brunswick) 


played by Duke 
(Victor) 


(Bluebird) 


played by 
(Victor) 
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Doug is as dashing and romantic as ever 
in "The Private Life of Don Juan.’ He 
is shown with Benita Hume, Merle Ober- 
on, Joan Gardner and Elsa Lanchester. 


The FLIP. 
that 
FAILED 


Douglas Fairbanks often chuckles over this amusing story 
on himself, which reaches print for the first time here. 


N “Don Juan” Doug Fairbanks returns to his 

old, beloved style of screen performance—jump- 

ing, tumbling, doing acrobatic stunts. Doug is 

no boy, these days. Sometimes you wonder why 
he still keeps in perfect trim, constantly training, 
constantly practising. 

Maybe it’s because an acrobatic stunt—one that 
failed—once saved his life. 

It was years ago, but the story has never been told. 
About the time Doug was reported engaged to Mary 
Pickford, he was on location in Arizona. His company 
had finished the day’s work and were sitting around 
a great open fire, swapping yarns and watching a group 
of Hopi Indians rehearse a ceremonial dance they 
were to perform before the camera in the morning. 
Suddenly Tom Geraghty, Doug’s scenarist, grabbed his 
arm. 

“See that man on horseback over there?” queried 
Geraghty, pointing to a figure which was slowly ma- 
terializing out of the twilight about a mile away. 
“T’ll bet you it’s an Associated Press reporter, follow- 
ing you out here to get a statement on your reported 
engagement to Mary.” 

Fairbanks had no desire to talk for publication about 
the rumor he was to marry, so he instantly proposed 
a plan to evade an interview. 

“Let’s sneak out of here, spend the night on the 
desert and have the company tell the reporter, if it 
is one, I’ve gone back to town. They’ll be able to 
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A trick that went wrong once 
saved Doug Fairbanks’ life 


By WILBUR MORSE JR. 


get rid of him by morning,” he said hopefully. 

Within two minutes Fairbanks and Geraghty had 
gathered blankets, guns, some water and wood and 
were running across the desert in the opposite direc- 
tion from the side of camp the stranger was ap- 
proaching. 

The two men walked a mile or so until they found 
a little sand dune behind which they made camp, pro- 
tected both from the cool wind and exposure to view 
from the company’s tents. 

“We spent most of the night shooting at shadows 
we thought were coyotes . . . shooting across each 


other’s chests,” Geraghty remembers. “But about two. 


o’clock in the morning we fell asleep. — 

It was just growing light when I was awakened by 
Doug nudging me. He didn’t speak. He just pointed 
with a nod of his head. I looked and almost pulled the 
covers over my own head. 

“For standing about ten feet away from us were 
eight of the ugliest looking Indians I’ve ever seen. 
They were lined in a row, (Please turn to page 71) 
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The Heart Disease 


In this country more cases of heart disease are 
being prevented each year —yet more deaths 
are charged to the heart than ever before. 


aradox 


16 seeming contradiction, those opportunity to control heart disease. In 
are the facts. Better protection of middle-aged people heart disease frequently 
children against diseases which are often results from chronic or focal infections in 
| followed by heart trouble means that fewer teeth, tonsils, sinuses or in other parts of 
| young hearts are being exposed to injury. the body. 


| ; 

. Better treatment of hearts temporarily dam- 

| ie A zs 4 ; When advisable, your doctor may employ 
aged by the “poisons” of acute infections 

the fluoroscope and electrocardiograph to 


often prevents such damage from becoming 
permanent. Better control of venereal and 
other diseases that damage hearts has been 


another important factor in reducing the 
| ally breaks down. If necessary, your doctor 
deathrate from heart disease at all ages up ; 

| will advise changes in habits of work and 
to 45 years. , 

: Pie (ie rest, food and drink, or the correction of 


determine the condition of your heart. He 
can see whether or not it is showing the 


effects of wear and tear long before it actu- 


impairments. 


You can help to prevent heart disease in 


your home by having your children ean? Far from being cause for alarm, the mount- 


ized against diphtheria and by protecting peo ing deathrate from heart disease at the older 
AAT Me, 


ages is encouraging evidence that needless 
deaths in childhood, youth and middle age 
are being prevented. Many of the deaths 
of older people ascribed to heart disease are 
1cz28 | really due to heart failure—just the natural, 
Should they have any of these diseases, see = in peaceful ending of a long life. 

that your doctor’s orders are strictly obeyed. 
so that injured hearts may not result. Es- 


them, so far as possible, against other heart 


a iW 


AN ligy, » 
Ty ww 


damaging diseases, such as sore throats, re- 
peated colds, acute rheumatic fever, scarlet 
fever, measles and typhoid fever. 


* * * * * 


qin ala 


f thi h 
pecially follow his instructions as to how Ble cee nibene Se readers of this page, who 


long the child is to be kept in bed. Rest is 
an important part of the treatment for 
“poisoned” hearts during and following any 


are about 35 years old, will pass the age of 


SIEIPEIREIEEL® 


70; and one out of five will outlive fourscore 


BEEILEI a a\a\\S 
PPIER EE EIEEIEEIEEIFEIER) G@E\t Ee. 


= years. Many a man is adding years to his life 


::{ and is enjoying what is literally a new lease 
zea--, Of life by taking care of his heart and by mak- 
£55 ing intelligent changes in his living habits. 


ae 


aa) T48 1 


acute infection. 


Annual health examinations offer a further °F: 
Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet ‘Give Your Heart a Chance.” Address Booklet Dept. 934-B. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT we) ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


©is34M. t.1. co. 
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SVVIMMING 


or Beauty 


Hazel Forbes gives a word in praise 


of Hollywood's favorite sport 


ee ANN SOVD 


OT swimming to get yourself hailed as a champion with 

a flock of over-developed shoulder and arm muscles to 

brag about—but swimming in a leisurely, pleasant, so- 

ciable way. That is what Hazel Forbes recommends 
as the best all-round exercise for the girl who values her own 
good looks. 

“Now that strenuous reducing diets are out of fashion in 
Hollywood,” says Miss Forbes, “exercise of one sort or another 
has come back inio favor. Aggressive exercise that makes the 
muscles hard and masculine may be all very well for the tennis 
or golf champion or the young college athlete, but they should 
not be considered by the girl in pictures who is merely looking 
for exercise that will prevent her from taking on weight and 
will give her the activity and diversion she needs for serenity 
and geod health. 

Miss Forbes recommends swimming not only for what it 
does do but for what it doesn’t do. While it gives exercise to 
some muscles that otherwise do too little, it spares certain other 
muscles that are likely to have too much to do, and may there- 
fore be over-developed, by walking, riding, tennis and other 
land sports. In walking and riding—or even standing or sit- 
ting still—certain muscles of the back are kept on constant duty 
to hold the body erect, but in swimming the back is supported 
by the water so that those muscles can take a complete rest 
while other muscles that sadly need (Please turn to page 94) 


RIKO-Radio-Pictures-John Miehle 


Hazel Forbes who makes her screen debut 
in RKO-Radio's “Down to Their Last 
Yacht," snapped before taking a swim on 

her Beverly Hills estate. | 


Here Miss Forbes is wearing a hand-knitted | 
swim suit of two-toned red and white wool. | 
The amusing hat is a coolie model of 

rubberized straw. 


" RKO-Radio-Pictures-John Michie 
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“Their Skin is (Oyears younger than their Age 


Dermatologists examine skin 


of noted beauties 


Find it free from skin 
faults usual at their age 


“Mrs. Spreckels has a perfect skin, younger than her 
age. Texture fine, tone excellent. No blackheads.”’—Der- 
matologist’s report. 


Mrs. McAdoo’s skin has the fresh appearance of a skin 
in the twenties. There are no noticeably large pores, 
wrinkles or disfiguring marks.’’— Dermatologist’s report. 
Mrs. McAdoo says: “I use Pond’s Cold Cream night 


and morning and seyeral times during the day.” 


Mrs. Spreckels says: “Two years ago I began using Pond's. 
My skin began to get smoother. Lines left, never came back.” 


“Lady Smiley’s skin has the bloom of a girl in her teens. Circu- 
lation very good. No blemishes.’’—London Physician’s report. 


Lady Smiley says: ““Pond’s Cold Cream keeps my skin clean 
and soft—prepares it for powder.”” (Note: Pond’s is the largest 


Denwatotocists judge the age of your 
skin by certain definite points. 

Loss of tone . . . impaired vasomotor 
circulation . . . development of wrinkles 
. .. loss of natural skin oils. 

From 16 to 20, a woman’s skin literally 
“blooms.” Its texture is satiny . . . the 
color glows. The skin is firm—unlined. 

From twenty on, the fight to keep a 
youthful appearance begins. Deep down 
in your skin thousands of tiny oil glands 
are beginning to function less and less. 

Then the skin shrinks! Gets harsh— 


lined. 


Replace natural oils... this way 


The only way to check these faults is to 
replace those failing oils! 
That is what Pond’s Cold Cream does! 
Tt contains the purest of specially proc- 
essed oils that sink into the skin. . . stir 
up the deep skin to vigorous action. Re- 
vitalize it. Liven up the circulation. 
Erase lines that are threatening to crease 
into wrinkles. 
That is the reason the women who use 
Pond’s have skin 
that appears a 
full ten years , 
younger, or more, — 
than their actual 
age. 

Today—1 out of 
every 5 women 
whousecreamuses 
Pond’s — though 
there are over a 
thousand creams! 


September 
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selling Cold Cream in England.) 


Deep-penetrating, Specially Processed Oils in 
this Cream keep skin Young — soft—vwrinkle-free 


CORRECTS THESE SKIN FAULTS 


in 20's 


Blackheads 
and large pores 


Roughness Dryness 


Laughter lines Little blemishes 


Pond’s is a superb cleanser and much more 
than a cleanser. Use it night and morn- 
ing for pore-deep cleansing, for softening, 
for tissue stimulation— always before 
applying make-up. Pond’s Cold Cream 
serves every complexion need. 
Pond’s also makes Pond’s Lique- 
fyimg Cream, a new quicker melt- 
ing cream that melts 
the instant it touches 


M® the skin. Notvonly 


Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses. 
Corrects skin faults. Used by 1 
out of every 5 women who use 
cream. Pond’s Liquefying 
Cream serves the same purposes — is 
quicker melting. Cleanses and beautifies. 


, 1934 


FIGHTS OFF THESE AGE SIGNS 
after 30 


Crepy skin Worry lines Sallowness 


Li 


Sagging tissues Discolorations 


1s this new cream a thorough cleanser, but 
it contains the same specially processed 
oils as the famous Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Give it a 3-day trial... Tear out the cou- 
pon below this very day and send with 10¢ for 
a l‘beral supply of this youth-sustaining cream 
with samples of three other beauty aids. 


Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
48 Iudson Street, New York City ...I enclose 10¢ (to 
cover postage and packing) for a three days’ supply of 
Pond’s Cold Cream with samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams 
and special boxes of Pond’s Face Powder. 
I prefer 3 different Light shades of powder O 

I prefer 3 different Dark shades 0 


Name. 


Street 


City — State 


Copyright, 1934, Pond’s Extract Company 
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It was one of the busy days in the filming of "The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street," but Miss Shearer, all 
dressed up as Elizabeth Browning, took time to accept 
the winning pineapple and graham cracker crumb pie. 


Pineapple Pie leads, with Choco- 
late Angel Food second, and 
Frozen Fruit Cream third 


FIRST PRIZE 


MRS. F. L. BRAGG, 147 Rose Park 
Macon, Georgia 


SECOND PRIZE 


|. ISABELLE DE VRIES, 1134 Alpine Ave., N.W. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THIRD PRIZE 


LUCY WILSON, 905 Floyd Avenue, 
Richmond, Virginia 


ASPBERRY pudding for Warner Baxter— 
baked Alaska for Irene Dunne—glorified 


rice for Janet Gaynor—pecan pie for- 


William Powell—lemon Bavarian cream for 
Joan Crawford—snow pudding for Mae West— 
tomato soup cake for Bing Crosby—hundreds of 
favorite desserts for dozens of favorite stars and 
a3 many more delicious pies, puddings, whips and 
creams sent without any special dedication. 

Every letter received in connection with 
the dessert contest announced in the May issue 
of NEW Movir MAGAZINE was given careful 
consideration. Dozens of desserts were pre- 
pared and put to the test which finally gave 
the final first place to the pineapple graham 
cracker crumb pie sent by Mrs. F. L. Bragg of 
Macon, Georgia, for her favorite star, Norma 
Shearer. It is worth noting too that the name 
of Norma Shearer occurred most frequently in 
the favorite stars indicated, with Janet Gaynor 
and Joan Crawford tying for second place. The 
desserts that received second and third places, 
however—chocolate angel food and frozen fruit 
cream—came with no special dedication but were 
sent for the benefit of all bright stars in Holly- 
wood who appreciate good desserts. 

Here is the winner, Mrs. Bragg’s Pineapple Pie 
De Luxe: %4 cup sugar; 4 tablespoons flour; 3 egg 
yolks; 1 cup boiling water; 2 cups finely diced 
pineapple (fresh or canned) ; 1 tablespoon butter. 

Mix together the sugar, flour and egg yolks. 
Pour the boiling water over the mixture slowly. 
Cook in a double boiler, stirring constantly. Add 
the pineapple and butter. When cool put in a 
baked shell, made as follows: 

Pastry Shell: % cup shelled almonds; 20 large 
graham crackers; 4% cup sugar; 1/3 cup milk or 
light cream; 2/3 cup melted butter. 

Grind almonds and mix with graham crackers, 
rolled and crushed fine. Add sugar and butter and 
mix well. Add milk and press the mixture into 
a pie plate. Bake in a slow oven until brown, 
about 10 minutes. 

The pie may be topped with meringue or with 
whipped cream. The meringue may be made of 
8 ege whites and 3 tablespoons brown sugar. 

Second prize in the contest was awarded to Isa- 
belle de Vries, of Grand Rapids, Mich., for choc- 
olate angel food, and third prize to Lucy Wilson 
of Richmond, Va., for frozen fruit. 
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Don’t Risk 
Happiness— 


Perspiration odor oa 
to underthings. Avoi 
offending this easy 
4-minute Way --+> 


Romance can’t survive this 
unforgivable fault—don t 
take chances! Luxing un- 
derthings each night ban- 
jshes every hint of perspi- 
ration odor, and s keeps 
ovely as new. 

oa aio harmful al- 
kali as ordinary soaps often 
have, and there’s no ee 
soap rubbing to shee 6 
fabrics, fade colors. Et 
in water, safe in Luxt 


sates _for underthings 


“Helen was always 
exquisitely dainty 
when we went toa 
party. And, boy, was 
I proud of her— 


but at home—well, 
She certainly was 
different. I tried to 
speak to her about 
it, but shucks, 


aman can’t tell his 
wife just how she’s of- 
fending. But her sister 


must have guessed what 
was wrong. 


Anyway she fixed things 
up while she was here on 
a visit. And now Helen 


is the daintiest girl in the 
world—aliways!’’ 


“TI was so happy with Dick—our 
own little home. But gradually 
his attitude changed. I thought 
my heart would break the day 
he turned away when I said, 
‘Don’t you love me any more?’ 


I cried about it when I told 
my sister. ‘But, darling,’ 
Anne said, ‘perhaps you’re 

to blame. The least little hint 
of perspiration odor in 
underthings kills romance— 


and with Lux it’s so easy to 
avoid offending.’ Now I Lux 
underthings after each 
wearing ...And I’m so 
‘ happy—Dick has fallen in 
love with me all over again.”’ 


Removes perspiration 
odor —Saves colors 
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Ricardo Cortez tries 

to be hardboiled to 

conceal a great 
sensitiveness. 


in Hollywood—Ricardo Cortez—told by one who 

has known him intimately—known him at his 
peaks of success and in his moments of despair. 

Ric (as his friends know him) has played those 
dark-eyed, dyed-in-the-wool villains for so long that 
many people have the impression that he is also villain- 


r NHIS is the story of the most sensitive actor 


ous off the screen. But they are all wrong. He is 
probably one of the whitest men to be found anywhere. 
Because he is so sensitive, he is constantly on the 
defensive and for that reason his attitude is frequently 
misunderstood. No one knows better than himself to 
what mental depths a highly sensitive person can sink. 

When Joan Crawford was making her second talking 
picture, “Montana Moon,” Ric was playing another 
heavy. This was just at the time when Joan was 
starting her sensational climb to the dizzy heights of 
stardom. She was in love and bubbling over with 
pep and enthusiasm. 

Dorothy Sebastian was in the picture and the two 
were great friends. All day long they would whisper 
and laugh in secret happiness. Dorothy, too, was in 
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With scores of friends, 


there are only a handful 
who know him well and 


understand his moods 


By 
JERRY MARTIN 


HOLLYWOOD'S 


Most 


Sensitive 
Actor 


love. The two girls had much in common. For no 
reason, other than because he was sensitive, Ric im- 
agined he was the cause of their merriment, and he 
was miserable every moment he worked on the picture. 

Exactly ten years back, Ric started with Paramount 
Studios at a salary of $100 a week. In those days, he 
practiced his arch-villainy on Gloria Swanson, Bebe 
Daniels and Mae Murray. 

Before starting on his present Warner Brothers’ 
contract, he agreed to return to his home lot for a 
few pictures. Then he was taken sick with the flu. 
He tried to pull himself together to keep from hold- 
ing up the company. This resulted in his being taken 
to the hospital, and Edmund Lowe replaced him in the 
cast. 

Upon his recovery, he was cast in a picture called 
“Police Surgeon.” Most of the scenes were to be 
made _in the very hospital he was finally leaving. But 
he never played this role. 
it, he collapsed on the set. The picture went on with- 
out him. Finally, he returned to work and was loaned 
to M-G-M for a role in “Midnight Mary.” 

Working in this picture renewed his friendship with 
Una Merkel. It was the first time either had met since 
they had been together on ‘The Maltese Falcon.” 
Comparing notes, they made an amazing discovery. 

“It was one of Una’s first (Please turn to page 93) 
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Three days after starting 


DR. ECKHART heads a very famous 
clinic in Vienna’s chief free hospital; 
is a leading member of the Vienna 
Society of Internal Specialists. 


“Harsh Laxatives ha 


weakened her...d dangerou sly” 


states DR. FRIEDRICH ECKHART, noted Vienna clinic head 


Do you have any of the symptoms 
illustrated above? . . . If so, this 
“case history” can help you! 


TUDY THE CASE that the famous 

Dr. Friedrich Eckhart describes. 

Then think of the troubles YOU have. 
Aren’t they perhaps quite similar? 


“M. J., a young woman of 26,” re- 
ports Dr. Eckhart, “told me she had 
been subject for years to headaches, 
indigestion, biliousness. 


“She avoided social activity. Her 
breath was bad. She was under weight. 
Had little strength. Harsh laxatives 


had weakened her . . . dangerously. 


““My examination showed that her 
stomach juices were flowing too slow- 
ly .. . that there was no healthy mus- 
cular reaction in her intestines . . . and 
that the young lady’s system was 
filled with poisons. 

“T instructed her to eat yeast three times 
a day before meals. A month of it 
gave remarkable results.” 


Thus her three chief 
troubles were correct- 
ed by one treatment! 


You can get 
Fleischmann’s 


CODE 
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ae @ It has proved of benefit to thousands. 


Eat 3 Cakes a Day 


soda 
fountains. Rich in vitamins B, D and 
G. Start eating it tomorrow without 
fail! Then see how soon you feel better! 


Yeast at grocers, restaurants, 


To benefit THOROUGHLY, 
eat it REGULARLY! 


Don’t expect troubles that come from 
years of neglect to be cured “‘overnight.”’ 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, remember, is a 
food—not a violent drug. Eat three cakes 
— every day—for thirty days at least, or 
a4 until you really feel well—and look well! 


Copyright, 1984, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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a. 
LAUNDRY {cl. 


Paramount photo by Otto Dyar 


*SERVICE- 
‘YARO- 


Richard Arlen’s five-room bun- 
galow becomes a lovely, low, 


rambling nine-room house 


TERRACE: | 


A SMALL HOUSE id 


GROWS LARGER | 


ICHARD ARLEN, Paramount feature player, had dining room, the The plan began with living 
the right idea when he built his lovely Spanish dressing rooms and room. -cinina uinoomtn ancien 
home at Toluca Lake in southern California. showers convenient- bedi = hild! 
At that time five rooms were sufficient for his ly located and the C. aoe a te. eb ees 

needs so he selected a plan that could be added to later large enclosed patio hich ber dieters OO 
without spoiling the architectural lines of the house. beautifully land- laundry and nurse's room 
The house is low and rambling and is constructed of scaped and featur- were later additions. 

stucco topped with bright red tile roofing so typical of ing a pool in the 
the early Spanish architecture. The enormous tree in center giving ever changing reflections of the overhang- 
front of the house not only adds to its picturesque ing pepper tree. 
beauty but also provides shade during the hottest part A great deal of thought and planning are evident in 
of the day. 2 the decorating and furnishing of the Arlen house. The 
The original plan of the house consisted of the living walls of the living room are paneled in a mellow white 
room, dining room, kitchen, master bedroom, dressing pine, topped by a lovely beamed ceiling. The furniture 
room and bath, the child’s room which was then Mr. is the comfortable, semi-modern type upholstered in 
Arlen’s study, and the library which was at that time  soft-toned, durable materials. A large studio couch 
the garage. The first addition to the house was the completely occupies the sunny nook in the pine paneled 
chauffeur’s room and lavatory, then the garage was library. The dining room is simply furnished in maple 
moved over to the other side of the house and the and the floors of the entire house are covered with deep 
present library, dressing rooms and bath were installed rich carpeting. 
and finally the nurse’s room, bath and laundry were Do you like Richard Arlen’s house? We should like 
added. ; to know what you think of it and we should also like to 
_ Interesting features of the plan are the sunken liv- know what other stars’ homes interest you most and 
ing room, the open fireplaces in the living room, library which ones you would like to see pictures and plans of. 
and master bedroom, the large comfortable window Send your comments and suggestions to Tower House 
seat in the living room, the secluded flagstone terrace, , Editor, in care of NEW Movig Macazinz, 55 Fifth 
which has access from both the living room and the Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EXTRAORDINARY COLOLS FOUND IN HUMAN SKIN MAKE POSSTELL 


mazing New Lowder S 


HIDDEN IN THES 


E NEW SHADES 


OLORING 


1ades 


FRESH YOUNG Cc 


SA 
GIVE SKIN SABLE BEFORE 


NEVER OBTAI 


Miss Dorothy Richards (center), dark, chic débu- 
tante, uses Rose Brunette. Miss Josephine Kidd, 
blonde, says: “Natural puts life into my skin.” 


OU don’t know about these extraor- 
dinary colors in vour skin because 
the human eye cannot see them. 


YOU don’t... but this mathematically 
precise machine does. 


It reads the colors that Nature cun- 
ningly conceals in skin . . . colors that 
make some skins clear, others pallid, still 
others florid. 


For example: Bright blue gives to blonde 
skin an exquisite translucence. Leaf green 
gives brunettes that magnetic creamy 
bloom. 


Immediately upon making this star- 
tling discovery, Pond’s saw unique possi- 
bilities in analyzing human skin for colors 
actually in it. 

Some two hundred girls’ skins were ex- 
amined by this machine—girls whose 
complexions varied all the way from 
pearly perfection to dull sallowness. 


From these scientific findings Pond’s 
originated six entirely new powder shades. 


Sconooees 


Shades that do more than match—they 
contribute needed tones—give a fresh 
quality that is young —appealing! 


New shades flatter every type 
NATURAL makes fair skin lighter, livelier. 
ROSE CREAM, a triumph on most blondes — 
and many fair-skinned brunettes. 

LIGHT CREAM flatters lily-pale blondes and 
creamy brunette skin. 

BRUNETTE gives brilliance to brunette skins 
and flatters dark-skinned blondes. 
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10¢ 


ROSE BRUNETTE gives skin color 
and warmth—subdues sallowness. 


DARK BRUNETTE glorifies sun- 
burned skin. 


Pond’s Powder—enchantingly per- 
fumed—clings for hours. It is thrift- 
ily priced—a glass jar holding as 
much as many $1.00 boxes is only 
55¢ ... the extra-big jar is $1.10. 
Five-and-tens and variety stores 
carry 10¢ and 25¢ sizes. 


* Send 5¢ for two Special Boxes and 

an extra sample of Pond’s Powder, 

three different shades, with direc- 

tions for choosing your most flattering shade. 
See what a “‘lift”’ they give your complexion! 


Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. J, 92 Hudson St., New York 


I enclose 5¢ (to cover cost of postage and packing) for 
Two Special Boxes of Pond’s nezo Powder and an extra 
sample—three different shades in all. 

I prefer 3 different Light shades O 

I prefer 3 different Dark shades 0 


Name. 
Street 2 ee 


City. Srate. 


Copyright, 1984, Pond’s Extract Company 
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It’s hard to 
outguess this 
adaptable film. . It 
soaks up the sun’s 
brilliance ... it 
drinks in the dull 
light of the shade 
.. works on days 
when ordinary 


films fail. 


VERICHROME 


Accept nothing but 
the familiar yellow 
.. box with the 


HOW VERICHROME ill 
DIFFERS FROM ORDINARY FILM 
- Double-coated. Two layers of sensitive 
silver. 
- Highly color-sensitive. 
- Halation “‘fuzz’ prevented by special 
backing on film. 
- Finer details in both high lights and 
shadows. 
- Translucent, instead of transparent. 


Made by an exclusive process of 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK 


ERICHROME 


FILM 


lt Happened One Day 


(Continued from page 29) 


cigarette which I promptly accepted. 

“Must we go into that?” I said. He 
laughed and when the Montgomery 
laughs one is reminded of school recess. 
Complete unrestrained gaiety. I asked 
about his wife, remembering that the 
time I had met the Montgomerys I de- 
cided she was very attractive. 

“She and her sister are in the next 
room,” he said. “They were in town 
last night and must have had a good 
time. They’re not up yet.” 

“Perhaps I should join them,” I 
suggested wearily. 

“You need food. Come along.” He 
breezed me out of the apartment, down 
the hall, and into the elevator. There 
I had my first glimpse of the lad ac- 
cepting the adulation-which goes with 
being a film favorite. He can take it. 
A distinguished couple who might well 
have been his grandparents were as 
excited as kids at being so near to him. 
“T tell you it is!” the lady whispered. 
The gentleman was not quite sure, but 
before we reached the roof restaurant 
his better half, with all the courage of 
an autograph collector, had asked 
breathlessly, “You are Robert Mont- 
gomery, aren’t you?” “Yes, I am,” he 
answered quite brightly. No assumed 
embarrassment which celebs are in- 
clined to favor. She shook his hand 
and introduced her husband. They 
both proceeded to tell him which were 
their favorite pictures. He grinned 
and thanked them, while I stood by like 
a proud clucking hen. I[ think one of 
his greatest “drags”? with the public 
must be that all ages like him. He is 
so completely half man, half boy. His 
reputation as a husband and father 
proves the former. If you have any 
doubts about the latter, read on. 

I ordered shad roe and bacon. “Same 
for me!” he beamed at the maitre 
@hotel, who was also acting rather 
like a proud clucking hen,—“and a 
salade de saison,” I added. “For me 
too!” Just the perfect host. I have 
never interviewed anyone, but before 
my emancipation I used to be inter- 
viewed plenty, so I had a lot of ques- 
tions all ready. What is your real 
ambition? Do you prefer the theater 
to the films? Why bore you with the 
questions when I can’t give you the 
answers. He started to talk about his 
farm, and by the time we got through 
comparing notes on what the terrible 
Winter had done to our respective trees, 
bushes, roofs and crops the waiter was 
mumbling something about dessert. 
With the coffee I tried to grab the lead, 
but the lad was definitely not taking 
me seriously as a writer for a film 
magazine. 

“T’m crazy about New Faces!” he 
cut in when I was ready with my “Do 
you think the films are improving?” 
(New Faces is the name of a small 
revue that I supervised last Winter in 
New York.) “I’ve been several times. 
I think you did a swell job,” he said. 
I had no time to bow. He had re- 
minded me that I was due for my 
weekly “once over” of the show that 
afternoon. 

“T’ve got to go to the theater right 
now. Want to come along?” I said, 
never imagining a screen star in New 
York without every hour booked up. 
I had forgotten that I was with a 
farmer. 

“Sure I do! 


Let’s go!” I’ve never 


seen any one move as fast as he does 
anyway, but we broke his own record. 

At the theater every one recognized 
him. He seemed oblivious of the usher- 
ettes standing in a group behind him 
as we sat in the last row. In the 
entr’acte we started backstage. Auto- 
graph addicts appeared from under 
seats. He signed and signed. One boy 
asked for my autograph. I think he 
felt sorry for me. He couldn’t know 
what a kick I was getting out of it. 
I did feel like explaining to the com- 
pany, when we finally broke through 
the barrage of his admirers and ar- 
rived behind the scenes. They looked 
rather surprised under their thrills 
when I appeared with him and was 
obviously so proud of my companion. 
You see, they know I did one bit of 
cradle snatching when I married. They 
also know, having been directed by me, 
that I generally get what I go after. 
They were probably feeling rather 
sorry for the “son of the gods.” I 
didn’t bother to explain. It wasn’t 
a day for explaining. It was just a 
day for fierce fun. In fact, I didn’t 
stop to tell them any of the little things 
that all companies do wrong after they 
have been pronounced a success. I 
introduced him to everybody. The 


entr’acte was delayed a good five min- 


utes. We returned to our seats and 
the Montgomery fans. 

“T’m going up to see Mary after the 
show,” I whispered to him. Mary, 
unless one explains otherwise, always 
means Mary Pickford in Hollywoodese. 

“T’m going with you!” he said. “I 
haven’t seen her for ages.” We dashed 
from the theater and through the 
crowd who, by some strange under- 
ground system, had learned that he was 
at the Fulton Theater. Risking our 
lives we rushed for a taxi in the middle 
of the street, leaped in, slammed the 
door and fell back exhausted. “‘Sherry- 
Netherland!” the lad gasped. 

“O. K., Bob!” said the taxi driver. 
“Sign my book, will ya?” 

“Sure, Buddy!” He signed. 

“Is it always like this?” I straight- 
ened my hat, which one of his ad- 
mirers had pushed over my nose trying 
to crash the mob with her autograph 
book. 

“Oh, they do it to everybody,” he 
said. I was terribly glad to have 
become a peaceful nobody. 

At the hotel, Mary’s maid told me I 
was please to come down to the beauty 
parlor. This sort of ruined our plot, 
but we carried it on, only the setting 
was different. 

“Are you there, Mary?” I called. 

“In here.” ‘ 

“What are you having done?” 

“My hair washed.” 

“Then is it all right if I bring a 
young friend in? Wait here,” I said 
to the young friend and went in to 
Mary. 

“This boy,’ I whispered, “is a great 
type for the screen. I think you ought 
to see him. Knowing you are leaving 
town tonight I took a chance on bring- 
ing him up.” , ‘ 

Mary hesitated a second, glancing 
at herself in the mirror. 

“T look funny,” she said. 

“You look swell.” I argued. Swell, 
though my favorite adjective, was_in- 
adequate. She looked adorable. Her 

(Please turn to page 70) 
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The day takes on a new glow—here’s a letter! With snapshots of the one and 
only girl. The wonderful, wonderful girl . .. How important it is that snapshots 
can be taken, and sent speeding to their destinations, to make a young man’s 
heart tremble and pound . . . So anything that improves snapshots is important, 
too. They’ve become much better since Kodak Verichrome Film came along. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
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| thought 
| was different 


| know better now! 


HIS is a hurly burly world—rushing 
around—gulping down food—stay- 
ing up late—no time for exercise. 
“So it isn’t strange that, like a lot of 
us, I had to take a laxative now and then. 
“And when that happened I used to go 
to the medicine cabinet and get the bot- 
tle of ‘strong stuff’ I had been using for 
years. 


A Midnight Dilemma 


“This time the bottle was empty—and 
next to it was a little blue box with the 
word ‘Ex-Lax’ on it. I knew Ex-Lax. It 
was that little chocolate tablet my chil- 
dren always take, which I thought is 
good for children only. 

“But it was after midnight and the 
stores closed, so I said to myself ‘I’ll try 
this Ex-Lax tonight—maybe it’ll work 
on me, too.’ 


I Make a Discovery! 


“Next morning I learned that Ex-Lax 
was just as effective for me as the strong, 
nasty stuff I had been using for years — 
that a laxative didn’t have to be 
unpleasant and violent to be effective. 

“So I say to you: If you think you are 
different, try Ex-Lax tonight! A box of 
six tablets is only a dime, and I’m sure 
you'll be as pleased with it as I am.” 


WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 
Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. It 
has been America’s favorite laxative 


for 28 years. Look for the genuine 
Ex-Lax—spelled E-X-L-A-X. 
10c and 25c. At all druggists. 


NON HABIT- FORMING 


EX" mrs 


THE CHOCOLATED PAX TIVE : 


lt Happened One Day 


(Continued from page 68) 


blond curls completely swathed in 
lather, the face beneath them looking 
all of eleven and shining. 

She covered her slim legs, which 
were resting on a stool, with a towel, 
withdrew her hand from the mani- 
curist long enough to wipe her face 
with another one and said, ‘‘All right! 
Bring on your friend!” The lad stepped 
in and stood behind her. Their eyes 
met in the mirror. Mary didn’t blink 
one of her half inch mascaraless lashes. 
“What! That old man!” she said. 
“Nothing doing!” They greeted each 
other and then began comparing notes 
on personal appearances. “This one,” 
(Mary nodded in his direction) ‘helped 
me break a house record last week. I 
wish I could always play with his 
pictures.” 

They discussed the fascination of 
playing before real audiences and do- 
ing it five and six times a day. Not 
seriously, mind you, because Mary at 
once became infected by our where-do- 
we-go-from- here mood and was all for 
missing her train to Toronto in favor 
of whatever we had to offer. The 
manicurist started putting two or three 
shades of nail polish on at once. The 
hairdresser, trying to set Mary’s 
“crowning glory,” had to stop between 
waves as the head of America’s sweet- 
heart bobbed back and forth dodging 
and handing out wisecracks. We liked 
our own dialogue so much that Mary 
couldn’t have the electric dryer for 
fear we wouldn’t be able to hear our- 
selves. 

“Good heavens! A quarter past six! 
I had a date at six!” I patted the 
Pickford waves. 

“T had one, too,” 
patted the waves. 
you at Pickfair!” 

“That’s a date!” Mary called as we 
dashed out. 

Out of the hotel and striding down 
the Avenue arm in arm. There’s an 
experience! If you don’t mind feeling 
as if you were something Frank Buck 
brought back alive, out for a stroll, 
walk down Fifth Avenue with a movie 
king who looks exactly the same off 
the screen as on. I didn’t mind. I 
loved it. I, who for several years now 
have not even gone to the picture 
premieres in Hollywood because of a 
belated shyness. In this case, however, 
I didn’t have to worry about how I 
looked. I was just something in a 
skirt hanging on the arm of the guy 
whom they all stopped in their tracks 
to stare at. 


said the lad, and 
“Bye, darling, see 


Next Month, May Robson writes a story for you 
about her dearest friend, Marie Dressler, the best 
loved woman of the screen. 


this glowing tribute in the October issue of the 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
on Sale August 3! st 


If he saw any Stop and Go signals 
it was his secret. We only hesitated 
once in ten blocks between the Sherry- 
Netherland and his street for cutting 
across to the Waldorf. Then he sud- 
denly swung me around as he greeted 
a nice looking gent with, “Hello, what’s 


the news? When do I have to go back? 
You know Mr. Lubin, don’t you?” I 
didn’t. Whatever Mr. Lubin had to 


say was nipped by, “Tell the studio not 
to hurry on my account. I’ve got a 
lot of important work to do on the 
farm.” With a “so long!” we con- 
tinued our march. That’s the vice- 
president of Metro!” he said. 

When we reached the fatal corner 
I was quite depressed, wondering how 
I was going to make the Algonquin 
Hotel without the Montgomery mo- 
mentum. “I wish you could come on 
down,” I said. “Laurette Taylor is 
waiting for me.” 

“Laurette!” he cried. “Oh, I’d love 
to see her.” He glanced at his wrist 
watch, just as if time meant something 
in life. It did, sadly enough. “I’ve 
got to get back!” he said. 

We stood shaking hands on the cor- 
ner. I sensed the crowd gathering. 
“This has been a swell day,’ I mur- 
mured with great originality. 

“T’ve had a swell time!” he answered, 
also coining an unusual phrase. “Well, 
good-bye! I’ll see you on the Coast, % 
he said. 

“Just try, not to,” I answered. The 
gods said, ‘‘seventh inning!” and stood 
up to stretch. 

Well, dear readers, I haven’t told 
you how he started life, what he likes, 
where he came from or why. Per- 
sonally I don’t care. I’m just so darned 
glad that he did. You can read all 
those details in most any article. There 
will be more and more written about 
him. His star is decidedly in the box- 
office ascendency and that, believe me, 
is what governs the amount of public- 
ity you see about your favorites. I 
know I should have found out what he 
eats for breakfast, how he sleeps at 
night, what his hobby is, and don’t 
think I wouldn’t like to know myself, 
but that day was just one of life’s 
vignettes. I don’t feel like touching 
it up. To those who like him, I believe 
I have brought a glimpse of what the 
lad is really like. After all, don’t for- 
get I caught him fresh from the farm. 
Not too fresh, just breezy. That’s a 
good name for him—Breezy Bob! Hope 
I'll be around some day when he goes 
into his hurricane. 


You will want to read 


The Flip That 
Failed 


(Continued from page 58) 


their blankets pulled up under folded 
arms. 

We knew they weren’t Indians from 
our company and we also knew they 
weren’t braves from the reservation 
nearby. And they looked as if they 
were there for more serious business 
than to sell us beads. 

“T’m not ashamed to say I was 
badly scared and I don’t think Doug 
felt like the hero of one of his movies, 
either.” 

However, Fairbanks jumped up and 
showing his teeth in that famous grin 
of his, advanced toward them. 

“How ... How!” he said. 

Doug walked toward the Indians 
with outstretched hand and then, re- 
membering his James Fennimore 
Cooper, he raised his arm in salute. 

“How .. .” he tried again. 

The Indians’ faces were as _ in- 
scrutable as carvings. 

“Took at this,” said Doug and did 
a handspring. 

The Indians’ expressions remained 
impassive. 


OUG tried a coin trick. He took 
his courage in hand and pulled 
a quarter out of one brave’s ear. 

For the first time in his life Douglas 
Fairbanks was a flop! 

And then, as if it were his final 
hope of winning their respect, Doug 
tried a back flip. . 

He landed squarely on the south side 
of Fairbanks! 

And the Indians . 
howled with laughter! 

The day was saved. 

One of them explained, as they gath- 
ered around Doug, laughing and pat- 
ting him on the back, that they were 
a nomadic little group who made their 
living in devious ways. The Indians 
didn’t say so, but Fairbanks and Ger- 
aghty imagined that but for the actor’s 
imitation of a Mack Sennett comedian 
visiting Pratt Falls, N. Y., the desert 
guerrilas would have been wearing 
Hollywood hats that night. 

As it was, Doug’s persuasive humor 
resulted in the eight Indians follow- 
ing Geraghty and himself back to the 
location camp where they joined the 
pompany, as extras at three dollars a 

ay. 

The man on horseback, Fairbanks 
and Geraghty learned, had been a re- 
porter. He had left, when the com- 
pany assured him Fairbanks was not 
in the vicinity. 

That night, as the campfire was 
blazing high again, Doug and Geraghty 
rejoiced in what they believed to have 
been a narrow escape from attack at 
the hands of the wandering Indians, 
now practicing with their more civi- 
lized compatriots the ceremonial dance 
for the picture. 

“The thing that bothers me most, 

though,” said Doug, “was my failure 
to do that back flip. I must be get- 
ting old. I'l have to practice that 
some more. 
_ “And, without another word, he 
jumped up and did several back flips 
in a row. The company applauded 
politely. 

‘But the Indians of the morning 
looked disappointed and a little cheated. 


. the Indians 


“CUNNING’ DRESS— BUT IT 

CERTAINLY HAS A BAD 

CASE OF ‘TATTLE-TALE 
GRAY.’” 


“Tattle-tale gray” 
’ in the clothes you 

Me wash. Here’s what 
m that means... 
Clothes that 
look foggy and 
gray.Clothes that 
say plain as plain 
can be—' ‘We aren't really clean.” 

Who’s to blame when clothes get 
that way? More often than not, it’s 
“trick’’ soap. For no matter how 
hard you work and rub, “‘trick’’ soaps 
can’t get out ALL the dirt. Neither 
can “‘cheap’’ soaps! 

But change to Fels-Naptha Soap 
and see what a glorious difference! 
When it tackles the wash, dirt can’t 
stay in. Out it goes—every last speck 
of it! For Fels-Naptha is full-of- 
action soap! Golden soap that’s 
ticher—wzth plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha added. 

Two lively helpers instead of one! 
Together, they get clothes clean clear 
through and sparkling white! 

And the beauty of it is, Fels-Naptha 


“IT’S ASHAME! BUT THAT ‘TRICK’ 


SOAP JANIE’S MOTHER USES 
JUST WON'T GET OUT ALL THE 


DIRT. | WISH SHE’D CHANGE 
TO FELS-NAPTHA.” 


is safe for everything! Douse your 
frilliest things in Fels-Naptha’s suds— 
silk stockings, filmy lingerie, even 
your pet woolens. Just swish the bar 
in your basin till the water’s good 
and sudsy—then take out the bar— 
and there isn’t a chance of any undis- 
solved soap particles sticking todainty 
garments. (And that’s what turns 
brown under the iron, you know.) 

Fels-Naptha Soap is spe- 
cially. easy on hands, too. 
For there’s soothing glycer- 
ine in every bar. 


Use it YOUR way! 


Fels-Naptha boils or soaks 
clothes beautifully. It washes 
clean in hot, lukewarm or 
cool water. Itdoesfine work inthe tub. 
And as for washing machines, women 
who know from experience— women 
who have tried all kinds of soaps— 
say nothing beats Fels-Naptha! 


Fels-Naptha now sells at the low- 


est price in almost 20 years. Sd 
Get a few bars at your grocer’s. 


© 1934, FELS & Co. 


EVERYBODY Notices * Lattle-lIale Gray” 


... BANISH 11 witH Fels-Naptha Soap! 
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Vicorous!... Rospust!... JUBILANT! 
All outdoors can’t hold you when diges- 
tion is good, when jabs and stabs and 
twinges aren’t cutting down your spirit 
and efficiency. 

Beeman’s helps keep digestion honey- 
sweet. It is smooth, mellow — especially 
made to gently stimulate digestion. 


Beeman’s is so pleasantly healthful! Its 
beneficial qualities are matched by a fla- 
vor that’s cool, fresh, and exhilarating. A 
flavor that tempts your taste—a flavor kept 
unfailingly fresh by the amazing new 
Triple Guard Pack. 


Try Beeman’s today! Smell its aromatic 
freshness as you puncture the airtight 
wrap. Enjoy its genuinely fine flavor. And 
chew it regularly for its mild, pleasant aid 


Chew 


BEEMANS 


PEPSIN GUM. 


to digestion. 


ESPECIALLY MADE 
TO AID DIGESTION 


Bathing Bruties 


(Continued from page 45) 


the first to adorn her 1926 model in 
this land of night fogs. A clerk stag- 
gered to a phone, told the news and 
fainted dead away. Headlines again as 
bold as for a Dillinger stick-up. 


OLLYWOOD is pleased to think 

Garbo has slipped. But Louis B. 
Mayer was doing his best to get her to 
sign a new contract. Problem was to 
find her. Telephone calls, wires, notes, 
got no response. Mr. Mayer says he 
hasn’t seen her in three years. Greta 
amuses rather than offends by her 
evanescence. Publicity boys like her. 
She will not cooperate but, on the other 
hand, she never complains about any- 
thing printed, and she reads every- 
thing. Getting herself into headlines 
with the windshield-wiper she drew 
howls from the publicity boys. Her 
frugality is as characteristic as her 
elusiveness. Her 1926 vehicle is a dizzy 
howdah compared to new low models. 
The chauffeur looming above the high 
wheel suggests the mahout on the ele- 
phant’s head. The car has the swaying 
majesty of a dowager at cocktail hour. 
Greta slumps cat-a-cornered in the 
rear, sometimes snoozing. She wears 
the same sort of clothes as the day she 
arrived from Sweden. No make-up of 
any kind. Prior to each picture, days 
are spent creating her hair dress. The 
picture finished, it goes lankly native, 
worn as it grows. Amid the chichi of 
Hollywood all this is considered rather 
a pose. 


ERBERT MARSHALL is due to 

star. He’s being rapidly passed 
around by the ladies: from Shearer to 
Connie Bennett to Greta Garbo. This 
is the male route to stardom. 


EARING I was on the lot, Jean 

Harlow sent an invitation to lunch 
with her. I had never met Miss Harlow 
and was taking it big until Howard 
Strickling, the publicity duce, said: 
“She’s always so thoughtful—worries 
about everybody.” 

“Feeds the hungry no matter who,” I 
Fold, “Well, I’m a hitch-hiker for Har- 
ow.” 

The lunch had to be cancelled because 
Director Jack Conway made her re- 
hearse a dance routine during noon 
hour. I commiserated. She said she 
didn’t mind. “I only have a pot of tea 
at noon,” she said. 

Yellow silk blouse, brown velvet 
trunks, bare legs, she did her dance in 
the foreground shot, came to-rest while 
a double was used in a long shot. 
“What a pretty girl,” she said, watch- 
ing the double. “I ought to get a lot 
of mail when the fans see her. They’ll 
probably wonder why I dance so much 
better at a distance!” 


M4% BAER licked Carnera but he 
still has to face Harlow. 

Baer and brassieres are subjects that 
excite Miss Harlow to the fanged fury 
of a wounded leopardess. Max, because 
the big lug coyly permits people to 
think she gave him a wrist watch when 
she says she never was out with him. 
Brassieres, because a representative of 


| a firm had the nerve to ask her to en- 


dorse them when it’s a point of pride 
that she never wore one of the darned 
things in her life. 


JZ HARLOW suggests a throw- 
back to the glamorous, intrepid, ad- 
venturous figures of pre-talkie days 
when Barbara La Marr and Mabel 
Normand reigned. Forthright, impul- 
Sive, benevolent, she is a patsy for 
trouble. Recently she figured in three 
front page stories in one day. Her di- 
vorce was made public. She acted as 
bridesmaid to a friend. Her negro 
chauffeur, overstimulated by the doings, 
went berserk on the way home from the 
wedding and shot a cop. A few nights 
later Jean was shrieking for help at 
midnight. A discharged butler was 
standing outside in the moonlight 
throwing rocks at her windows. Around 
Jean, as around the Red-Headed 
Woman she played so effectively, life 
churns and seethes, tumultuous as her 
bodice. 


Is Shirley Temple Mae West’s succes- 
sor? Her arrival is certainly oppor- 
tune. Reformers are massing with 
threats of blacklist and boycott against 
what they term screen indecency. One 
crusader says George Raft is “abso- 
lutely unattractive and unwholesome.” 
A strong guard is urged over all pic- 
tures starring Norma Shearer because 
she’s been playing loose ladies. 
the hounds of censorship nipping their 
heels, producers are doing an Eliza and 
grabbing kiddies. A child under six is 
generally accepted as wholesome, there- 
fore a safe star bet, whereas, with an 
adult you never know when sex may 
pop. But I thought child labor had 
been abolished. Dear me. I predict the 
day the screen satisfies all clubs, codes 
and creeds it will straightaway ascend 
to join Little Eva in heaven. 


DON’T want to seem a defeatist but 

if the screen is made safe as a Sun- 
day school pienic for the kiddies I’m 
awfully afraid the kiddies will refuse 
to attend. I speak from dismayed ob- 
servation of my god-daughter Ann, age 
ten. Her mother dutifully started her 
for Sunday school with a dime for the 
plate. At the door Ann burst into a 
sudden flare of rebellion and flung 
back: “All I have to say, Mother, is you 
are wasting a dime every week if you 
think I believe the baloney.” Such 
heathenism might be blamed on the 
movies were it not for the fact our lit- 
tle monster thinks they are mostly ba- 
loney, too. And there’s the neighbor 
child who listened to a Flag Day ora- 
tion by a D.A.R. matron. When the 
lady said the flag stood for liberty, the 
cynical child was heard to snort audi- 
bly: “A lot of good the American flag 
does me!” 

Perhaps I’ve got into a nest of young 
vipers. All I know is I haven’t the 
courage of sqphistication to interview 
Miss Shirley Temple. I’m afraid she 
would turn out to be a Friend of So- 
viet Russia. 


OLA NEGRI was due in Hollywood 

for a broadcast. She failed to ar- 
rive. Says she is busy writing her mem- 
oirs which tell the truth about many 
celebrated men. She’s writing them at 
Mt. Vernon. Going to tell on George 
Washington, Pola? 


Theater sign: Double Feature— __ 
LITTLE WOMEN—BOTTOMS UP 
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Now ¢ 
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in front of you, and you were falling 
in— Br-r-r! That’s what looking at 
today’s movie heroes does to you. Faces 
only a mother could love? Mama’s eye- 
sight never was so good! Faces that 
are answers to a maiden’s prayer? Any 
maiden that prayed for faces like those 
ought to be strangled. 

How times have changed, indeed, in- 
deed, indeedy! There was a time when 
movie heroes were as pretty as their 
leading ladies. Prettier, lots of times. 
You were always coming up to someone 
on the lot and saying, ‘‘Good-morning, 
Miss Garbo,” only to be answered 
scathingly, “Sir, my name is Lefty!” 
That’s why the women had to let their 
hair grow long—so you could tell them 
from the actors. 

Oh, well, maybe not quite that bad. 
But they were handsome. They were 
picked because they were handsome. 
Francis X. Bushman, Maurice Costello, 
William Desmond, Carlyle Blackwell, 
Dustin Farnum, King Baggot; at the 
very beginning, even, the movies sought 
out the handsome boys with the long 
eyelashes and cupid’s-bow lips. Then 
later came Rudolph Valentino and all 
the would-be Valentinos that tried to 
imitate him. A man no girl would be 
safe with, the publicity department 
hinted he was—but you'll remember 
they always put him into costumes, 
whether they were flowing Arab robes 
or the glittering brocade and lace cuffs 
of a French courtier; and costumes are 
feminine. No 100% male actor needs 
costumes to bring out the fact that he 
is a he-man. Can you imagine Jimmy 
Cagney in flowing robes? Or Bela Lu- 
gosi in ballet skirts? Or Wallace 
Beery in lace sleeves? Then, after Val- 
entino, came the era of handsome juve- 
niles—Douglas MacLean, Charles Ray, 
all those. 

Look what’s happened to the hand- 
some boys today. John Barrymore, the 
tall, stately type, is playing comedy 
roles. 

Ramon Novarro, the perennial juve- 
nile, is seriously considering retiring. 
So, rumor has it, is that other boy 
who never grew old, Dick Barthelmess. 

Today the screen’s leading men sel- 
dom use make-up. If their whiskers 
show—nerts. At least whiskers are 
real. Why, they’re thankful they have 
whiskers. You have to show a pro- 
ducer you can grow a beard like barbed 
wire, these days, before he’ll even give 
you a job! 

Do you want to know the reason for 
the change? You can say it in one 
word. Talkies. If you’re impossibly 
handsome, and keep your yawp shut, 
okay. People can believe in you. You’re 
just a Beautiful Dream. A bee-ootiful, 
bee-ootiful dream. But when they stick 
a microphone in front of you, and you 
have to be handsome while reciting 
some dainty little line such as, “Stand 
’em up against the wall and pour lead 
into their backs with your choppers, 
guys” ... Well, it was laughter, rau- 
cous, hooting laughter, that blasted 
John Gilbert’s career to bits. And it 
was a giggle, or something suspiciously 
like it, which removed from our midst 
Mr. Charles (Buddy) Rogers. 

The change is for the better. Every- 
body knows that. We’re getting better 

(Please turn to page 74) 


Ay eee there are many ways to prepare a good spaghetti feast. 
Maybe. For me—only one. I want, first, pure and firm Durum- 
wheat spaghetti. I want tomatoes—nothing but red, juicy sun- 
ripened fellows. Cheese—not too mild, not too tangy. Just right. 
I want choice meat stock. And—ah!—the seasoning. For that I 
must have certain spices not easy to get. No, my way is not easy 
. .- But all these things are brought to me in the Heinz kitchens. 
Spaghetti we make ourselves, to be sure. This we cook till 
toothsome and tender, then completely drench it with the high- 
flavored ruddy sauce . .. And wherever you live this spaghetti is 
waiting at your grocer’s, ready for you to heat and serve. wp 
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Every day new thousands of people turn to 
FEEN-A-MINT for relief from constipation. 
And here’s the reason. It’s so easy to take— 
it’s so modernly scientific because it mixes 
the laxative with digestive juices, thus let- 
ting nature do its part in helping the laxa- 
tive work more thoroughly. 

FEEN-A-MINT gently increases the move- 
ment of the lower intestine, which is what 
nature wants. It doesn’t give you that dis- 
tended feeling that many cathartics do, it 
does not cause cramps. And, above all, it is 
not habit-forming. 

Join the more than 15 millions who take 
their laxative this modern, easy way—by 


chewing FEEN-A-MINT. 


I REALLY 
LOVE THE TASTE OF 
FEEN-A-MINT — anb 
IT CERTAINLY WORKS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 
AND SMOOTHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER LAXATIVE 
I'VE EVER TRIED. 


keena-mint 


The Chewing. Gum LAXATIVE 
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pictures today than we ever did before. 
So nobody is sorry. 

But you can pity the poor kids who 
slipped in just under the wire. The 
public knew all about this change long 
before the producers ever did. The 
producers, right up to the end, were 
looking around for still more handsome 
men to build into stars. Even when 
Clark Gable’s meteoric rise taught them 
what people wanted to see on the 
screen, they were doing it. So, long 
after the change took place, the studios 
were still scouring the country for fel- 
lows like Hardie Albright, Douglass 
Montgomery, Lew Ayres, Richard 
Cromwell, Donald Dilloway, and twenty 
others. Oh, all of them are getting 
along well enough. But they’re not the 
great stars. And it’s a dirty deal for 
them, because they can’t help the fact 
that they happen to have been born 
handsome. It isn’t their fault. If luck 
had taken them to Hollywood a few 
years earlier they would have been 
great stars. 

When Hardie Albright signed his 
first contract the studio dyed his hair 
black, slicked it down, and made him 
grow a waxed eyebrow moustache. That 
wasn’t pretty enough for them, so they 
did it all over backwards. They blon- 
dined his hair, fluffed it up with curl- 
ing irons, and stood lights behind him 
so that the light would shine through 
and give his head a misty, haloed effect. 
They were going to make him real 
pretty. Only the fact that Hardie had 
sense enough to know it would ruin him 
saved him. “Halo? I look like a blankety- 
blank haystack somebody set on fire!” 
he yelled at the top of his lungs. Rip- 
ping his contract into a _ thousand 
shreds, he wiped the lips off his face 
(the ones the studio had painted on) 
and stalked out to free-lance or starve. 
Another studio, today, lets him play 
regular young man parts without 
make-up at all, to say nothing of 
frizzed hair. That’s all that has saved 
his career. 

A writer recently asked Don Dillo- 
way—another youngster just as likable 
as Hardie, and no more to be blamed 
for being cursed with good looks than 
Hardie—to give him a story for a 
magazine. Don answered him with a 
wry smile and a shrug. “Why write 
it?” he asked. “No one will read it. 
Nobody even knows I’m in Hollywood.” 
It’s all too true. Don was originally 
scheduled for stardom. Then a hand- 
some face became, overnight, something 


to be dreaded and feared—and he was 
out. 

Those are only a few cases, and 
there’s no use in giving any more. 

The only good-looking men who are 
wanted in Hollywood today are the 
lads who can double in brass. In plain 
English, do something on the side. 
Sing. Like Bing Crosby and John 
Boles, both “lookers.” Wear peg-top 
pants to Mae West’s bustles, like Cary 
Grant. Dance. Like Jimmy Dunn— 
although Jimmy’s face isn’t exactly 
anything to ring the firebells about, 
either, when you think of it. 

Looks aren’t wanted. If you happen 
to be handsome, young man, and you 
simply insist upon going to Hollywood 
today and being a star—go out and get 
yourself kicked in the face by a mule! 

Or develop an iron-filing stubble and 
rent a couple of yacht-sails for ears, 
like Mr. Gable. 

Or an 1890 bartender’s hair-cut like 
Mr. (Spencer) Tracy. 

Or wattles and hair like a moth-eaten 
rug—like the blond gent who is no re- 
lation to the above and whose name is 
Mr. (Lee) Tracy. 

Or a mugg that looks as if it had 
been grilled on a waffle iron and then 
had the hollows filled in with stove 
enamel—like Mr. Karloff. , 

Or an honest pan like Mr. Cagney’s. 

Or a moon-face, a swarthy complex- 
ion, a chin like a front bumper, and a 
mouth that looks as if the shears 
slipped—like Mr. Robinson. 

Or a pair of pale white eyes, a beak, 
and a ramrod back like Mr. Powell. 
(William, not Dick. Dick sings.) 

Or a face like a serious walrus, with 
a bulldog jaw—like Mr. Muni. 

Or just do it all up at once by tend- 
ing elephants in a circus and making 
them all line up at night and walk on 
your manly visage on their way in to 
bed, the way Wally Beery did. 

Because that’s the only way you'll 
ever get to be a star in Hollywood 
today. The Great Lover of the future 
is Laurel and Hardy, rolled into one. 
Today’s theme song is “Over Somebody 
Else’s Shoulder I Nearly Scared My- 
self to Death in the Mirror.” Holly- 
wood is done, feeneesh, with male Ve- 
nuses. They’re down, they’re out, 
they’re on their way, all dressed up, 
with no place to go. No place. On 
second thought, they can’t even get that 
soda job back. Not even Squeedunk 
wants them! 

What now, Pretty Men, what now? 


Swimming 


for-Health 


(Continued from page 60) 


exercise—such as the muscles of the 
hips—have a chance. Swimming, in 
Miss Forbes’ opinion, is the one sport 
that permits one to enjoy active ex- 
ercise and to relax at the same time. 
Too much swimming, they say, en- 
larges the feet—gives them flat flap- 
per-like proportions—but swimming 
with moderation tends to counteract 
swelling of feet and ankles incidental 
to warm weather and brings into play 
certain muscles of the feet and ankles 
that are ordinarily given little or 
nothing to do. 
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One could hardly find a better proof 
of the beautifying effect of swimming 
than beautiful Hazel Forbes, the mil- 
lionairess, who made her motion pic- 
ture debut in the RKO-Radio musical 
comedy “Down to Their Last Yacht.” 
And Miss Forbes may speak with 
more than usual authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to beauty for since 
the death of her young husband, Mr. 
Paul Owen Richmond, she has been 
president, in fact as well as in name, 
of a company that produces some half 
dozen well-known beauty products. 


Let the Parade 
Pass 


(Continued from page 38) 


picture at Universal. He was wearing 
slacks and looked thoroughly comfort- 
able. 

“T’ll show you what I mean,” Chester 
said. “Come on out in the back yard.” 

We passed through the living room, 
beautifully arranged by William 
Haines, a small, wood-paneled library, 
and into the enclosed yard. Here a 
couple of workmen were busy with a 
team of mules, excavating. 

“Tm putting in a swimming pool in- 
stead of buying a new car,” he said. 
“That isn’t the way it should be done 
in Hollywood. I should buy both. But 
I talked it over with Susie, and decided 
that the car would last another couple 
of years. 

“The youngsters have wanted a 
swimming pool for a long time. So 
have I. The car is three years old, 
and it was a temptation to buy both 
the car and the pool. I think, when my 
wife and I made that decision, we quit 
trying to keep up with the Joneses then 
and there. 

“We have come to the conclusion that 
if risking financial security is neces- 
sary to keep up with the parade, then 
let the parade pass. We’re going to 
conduct ourselves like good business 
people. Of course, by that I don’t mean 
we're crawling into a shell. I believe 
in enjoying life while you are young 
and we certainly get our share of fun. 

“But take this matter of publicity, 
for instance. My studio employs capable 
publicity writers; I get my share of 
notices. Why strive furiously to break 
into print, and hire press agents?” 

“Rank heresy,” I commented. “Now 
don’t tell me you haven’t even a sec- 
retary!” 

“Not even a secretary,’’ Chester as- 
serted, smiling. “Some actors wouldn’t 
think of answering the phone person- 
ally. They must have somebody come 
at nine to put in a day thumb-twid- 
dling and saying: ‘This is Mr. So-and- 
So’s secretary.’”’ 

The way he pronounced it “‘secret’ry” 
in the grand movieland manner em- 
phasized the point. 

“T tried polo, because I like to ride, 
but when I stopped to think it out I 
realized I had no business in the game,” 
he continued. “If you showed up with 
a rented pony, you were beneath notice. 
One actor might arrive with six, only 
to turn green when the next man in 
brought eight ponies and _ four 
grooms. 

“Now, when an actor plays polo he 
must put on a show. Would we play if 
we had no audience? Not a bit. He 
must have the wife and the kids and 
the neighbors to watch. Furthermore, 
an actor can’t make a good player be- 
cause he instinctively turns his face 
away from a mix—that face of his 
mustn’t be hurt. It’s his stock in trade, 
his meal ticket. 

“Bob Montgomery and I talked it 
over one day. He sold his string, and 
what he couldn’t sell he gave away. He 
gave me one of his ponies. Not hav- 
ing a place to keep it, I put the animal 
in a stable. My wife enjoyed riding, 
about once a week, but I didn’t like 
the idea of letting her ride alone. City 
riding is hazardous. That meant pay- 
ing one of the riding instructors to tag 
along. Stable bills brought the cost of 

(Please turn to page 76) 


@ “Tell your Mothers to test dif- 
ferent baby powders with their 
jinger-tips. They'll find some 
gritty— but Johnson’s is softer 
than a bunny’s ear. No zinc ste- 
arate or orris-root in it, either.” 


Send 10c in coin (for convenience fasten 
coin with strip of adhesive tape) for sam- 
ples of Johnson’s Baby Powder, Soap 
and Cream. Dept. 75, Johnson & John- 


son, New Bruns- 
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®@ “Well, well, am I feeling 
good this morning! All bathed 
and powdered and full of 
pep!..-Got to work off steam 
somehow. Guess I'll try that 
somersault Brother Bill was 
trying toteachme yesterday.” 


® “Boy—what a queer feel- 
ing! WheredoI go fromhere? 
This wrong-side-up business 
certainly gets a fellowhot and 
bothered... Gee, have I got 
enough nerve or haven’it I? 
— Come on, you scare-cat— 
PUSH!”’ 


@ “Uump! — Ouch! Shucks, 
that was easy! Id do it again 
—only I'm a little warm and 
tired. Better get Mother to 
give me another rub-down 
with my Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. And listen, all you 
other baby athletes... 


POWDER 


75 


HER MAGIC SECRET 
of BEAUTY 


Hers is a maddening loveliness yet her magic 
secret is so simple. Every day she uses Blue Waltz 
Beauty Aids and every day she grows more charm- 
ing and citractive. She has dates by the score 
and captivates hearts by the dozen... 


You, too, can be completely lovely 
and captivating, but first your 
make-up must be flawless through- 
out... so begin with Blue Waltz 
Face Powder, a satin-soft, deli- 
cately smooth powder that blends 
perfectly with your skin... 


then let one of the four exciting 
new shades of Blue Waltz Indeli- 
ble Lipstick add sweet allure to 
your lips... 


finally, for lingering loveliness, a 
oe) touch of enchanting Blue Waltz 
Perfume. 


These and the other supremely fine 
Blue Waltz Beauty Aids, each only 
10c, at your 5 and 10c store. Ask 
for them by name. Try them today. 


| Make Chis FREE Cost 


Get a free perfume card sprayed from the Giant Blue 
Waltz Atomizer at the cosmetic counter in the 5 and 10c 
store. Keep it. Hours later, its alluring fragrance will 
still delight you. 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK ) 


Face Powder, Lipstick, Perfume, Cold Cream, 


Cream Rouge, Brilliantine, Talcum Powder. 


Each only 10c at all 5 and 10c stores 
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a few hours riding to quite a sum each 
month. We talked it over, and gave 
the horse to some friends in the coun- 
try who can take care of it. 

“My wife and I like to entertain, but 
to do so in the Hollywood manner, 
competing for celebrities to attend, is 
not for us. We tried it, and gave up. 
After one party we looked at burns 
and stains on the few prized posses- 
sions we have accumulated, and then 
we thought eight was our limit.” 

I thought of the star who hired a 
fleet of taxicabs for twenty-four hours, 
just to haul cement so that workmen 
could have her house ready for a party, 
and shook my head. 

“Youll never be in the swim that 
way,’ I said. “But at least, if you don’t 
show off, you have one compensation. 
Kidnapers may pass you up as a poor 
prospect.” 

Chester grinned and nodded. “You’re 
right. Young Brooks doesn’t run much 
danger there. I remember when Bob 
Montgomery had guns and bars all 
over the place, and came over to tell 
me how I should protect my young- 
sters. I hung a little sign on Brooks, 
saying ‘Take Me Please’ and told him 
to parade the front lawn. When Bob 
saw that, he nearly threw a fit. 

“Listen, Bob, kidnapers aren’t going 
to bother with our children,” I told 
him. “And we can’t make prisoners of 
them!” 

“And that alone is enough to keep 
a man from putting on the dog and 
calling attention to himself in Holly- 
wood.” 

“Tt is almost unthinkable not to send 
your children to a private school if 
you pretend to be a big mogul in pic- 
tures,” Chester continued. “When 
Brooks got to be five years old, I sent 
him to a fashionable kindergarten. It 
cost a lot, but it got him out from 
under our feet for a few hours, and 
he seemed to enjoy it. He took the 
school bus every morning, and it 
brought him home. One day he came 
to me and said: ‘Daddy, I don’t want 
to ride the bus any more.’ 

“T asked him why not, and he said: 
‘J want George to drive me in the big 
ear. Other kids come in big cars with 
a man to drive them.’ 

“That was enough for me. Now 
Brooks goes to a publie school, as I 
did, and if he plays with kids of vari- 
ous colors and creeds, so much the 
better for his sense of democracy. 

“You see, if you try to keep up with 
the Joneses, your children cannot help 
but be involved in the same chase. I 
would hate to feel responsible for mak- 
ing Cynthia and Brooks into snobs. 

“T’d like to have them go to college 
or a university, though. It was a great 
disappointment to my father that I 
did not go to Harvard. He was ‘raised 
in a trunk’ in the theater, and so was 
I. But when I skipped school to play 
in a picture for the Thanhauser Com- 
pany in New Rochelle, Dad knew that 
he had another actor in the family, and 
gave up his other plans for me like 
a good scout. I’ll do the same for 
Brooks—but I hope he prefers college.” 


Even in the matter of servants. 
Chester is conservative. A man and his 
wife do the cooking and general work, 
and Heddy, the girl who has been with 
them since before Cynthia (who is 
three) was born, is the nursemaid. 

“George, the handy man, doubles in 
brass at special occasions,” Chester 
grinned, “and you should see him 
buttle around as butler. But neither 
Sue nor I want a big retinue of 
servants. 

“Tm my own boss, thank heaven, 
though don’t let Sue hear me say that. 
However, I find it convenient as well 
as economical to have a man come in 
once a week and go over my accounts, 
make out checks for bills, and handle 
my income tax. 

“My fan mail is handled on the same 
basis; as soon as a batch is ready I 
dictate the answers and get the letters 
off. And I am sure my fans will for- 
give me for not having a secretary to 
do the job for me, even if I am occa- 
sionally late in making replies. 

“IT do have one _ extravagance, 
though,” he admitted. “I hire a trainer, 
Eddie McKenna, who is a wizard at 
keeping one fit. A prizefighter, he’s 
wise in the lore of good health. We 
get out at seven for road work, then 
a rubdown, and maybe a few rounds 
with the gloves. : 

“Bob Montgomery decided to get into 
condition with me, and so one morn- 
ing we routed him out for roadwork. 
Once was enough for Bob. Funny 
about us—we are darn good pals and 
yet we don’t like the same things at 
all. Bob likes skeet shootin’; I don’t. 
As for bridge or poker, ’m sunk. I 
never can remember if a straight beats 
a flush.” 

At this moment the Morris children 
arrived with a whoop and a holler from 
their romp in the big vacant lot next 
door. “Eliza,” the cocker spaniel, was 
exuberant in her greeting. 

Brooks, a typical American boy, had 
a bruise under his eye. Soon as he and 
Cynthia had retired tubwards. Chester 
explained. 

“Hddie and Brooks put on the gloves 
in the playhouse, and Eddie gets down 
on his knees so that they can pummel 
each other. If one or the other is 
knocked down, he must remain for the 
count of nine before bobbing up, as 
wise fighters do. Well, Brooks came 
home the other day rather bunged up. 
‘I knocked another guy down,’ he 
said, ‘but he only stayed for the count 
of three.’ ” 

Mrs. Morris came in to say good- 
bye. She is slender, prettier even than 
her photographs, and seven years of 
marriage rest lightly on her blond 
head. Sue Kilborn Morris appears to 
have no regrets for having relinquished 
a screen career with Paramount in 
favor of raising two delightful young- 
sters. 

“Well, so long,” Brooks said, “and 
don’t take any wooden nickels!” 

I’m pretty sure that Chester and 
Sue Morris know values too well for 
that. They have found what is truly 
worthwhile in life. - 


Barbara Barry's reviews of the forthcoming films appear in each issue 


of the NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE on sale the first of every month. 
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dance music drifting down the hall 
from the gymnasium. So I decided to 
slip into a corner behind the palms, 
where I wouldn’t be noticed, and watch 
the fun for a little while before going 
to bed. 

| I was quietly enjoying the excite- 
ment, when suddenly Jada Leland, a 
senior girl whom I liked very much, 
saw me. She came straight over to me, 
bringing with her a tall, good-looking 
5 ena sh 
eel Paatape: rea ornare ane “Aren’t you going to eat your ice-cream, dear?—Polly, I don’t know what ails Tommy—he 
took the first step on my way to Cali- isn’t a bit like himself. He won’t eat, and he’s lost all his pep!” 

fornia and motion pictures. 

The three of us talked for a few 
minutes. Then I left. I could not 
join the party, dressed as I was in my 
street clothes. But, before I went to 
bed, I telephoned Mother to tell her 
that I had met the most attracive young 
man whom I had ever seen. 


Ae next morning Jada came into 
' £ my room to tell me that Chuck had 
asked her to invite me to go to lunch- 
eon with him the following Saturday 
in Chicago. For the first time in the 
year which I had spent at Ferry Hall, 
the girls teased me about a boy. And 
it was music to my ears, even though I 
pretended to have scarcely noticed 
young Mr. McGrew. I fairly counted 
the hours until our Saturday luncheon 
engagement and, for the first time in 
my life, I was really excited over the f 
problem of selecting the most becom- “Alice, I wouldn’t worry about Tommy. Jack was the same way a month ago, and I found all 
EN anes and bat Hy < he needed was a laxative. Give him some Fletcher’s Castoria.” 

uring a appy Summer, 
Chuck and I were together constantly. 
He was twenty-two and I was sixteen. 
Perhaps, if I had had several “crushes” 
and youthful romances, I would not 
have fallen so head over heels in love. 
Wisely Mother encouraged it instead of 
trying to stop its course. She thought 
that, since I was so young, it would 
be one of those romantic phases which 
soon pass to make room for another. 

But it was from the beginning a 
tremendously serious affair to me. 
Chuck took Rod’s place as the ideal man 
of whom I dreamed. 

And, like all infatuated youngsters, 
we refused to listen to the advice of 
our elders. When we talked of mar- 
riage, they gave their consent but 
advised us to wait a little while, at 
least until I was eighteen. But we 
laughed at the idea of waiting. We “You're just the person I wanted to see, Polly! Tommy’s been out playing all morning. I gave 
es Se a and Ee Paes oe cna him some Fletcher’s Castoria last night, and it’s certainly wonderful!” 

Chuck’s grandparents were planning 


a trip to California after the following @ “Yes, it certainly is, Alice. Fletcher’s Castoria is the ideal laxative for children. 


Bee sias cand: they Lia et eee It’s pleasant to take, too—because it tastes awfully good. You know, it hasn’t any 


arguments, we finally persuaded both of the harsh drugs in it that are in some grown-up’s laxatives. Don’t forget that it’s 
ee teen Be ae ue eo just the thing for colic in little babies, too! The signature Chas. H. Fletcher is always 
0 ° ” 
was set for December. right on the carton. 
But Christmas was far away. It 
peed so silly to walily when all my " 
thoughts were centered around our 
marriage and our plans for a home in CLeda- C A 3 oe O R I A 


oe 


California. P ; ‘ 

On the night of September twenty- The children’s laxative 
first, 1927, I was invited to have dinner 
at the home of Chuck’s grandparents. e from babyhood to 1l years e 


After we had eaten, we went riding | 
along the Jake shore. Suddenly Chuck Mother, whenever your child needs a Jaxative—for relief of constipation, for colic due a 


ao ee erred tonight. Why to gas, for diarrhea due to improper diet, for sour stomach, flatulence, acid stomach, 


(Please turn to page 78) and as the very first treatment for colds—give Chas. H. Fletcher’s Castoria. wreecanet 
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The charm of 
lovely eyes 


(aie 


We stopped the car and discussed it 
as seriously as two infatuated young- 
sters can discuss so thrilling a subject 


can be yours with 


E as marriage on a glorious September 
MAY 3) fe L Li N night. Both families approved our 
vette marriage. We would not be hurting 

3 : Ley them. We would merely be avoiding 


all the fuss of a wedding. So we 
started the motor and turned the car 
toward Waukegan, Illinois, where 
Chuck was sure that we could get a 
license and find a minister. 

Twice in my life I have eloped, both 
times in September, once in an auto- 
mobile, the other time in an airplane. 
That first September night I knew 
nothing of life or its problems. Every- 
thing had been made so easy and so 
happy for me. I had been protected 
and guarded. I knew that there were 
tragedy and unhappiness in the world, 
but they had never touched me. And 
the man who stood beside me was as 


Maybelline Eyelash Darkener 
instantly darkens eyelashes, 
making them appear longer, 
darker, and more luxuriant. It 
is non-smarting, tear-proof and 
absolutely harmless. The largest 
selling eyelash beautifier in the 
world. Black, Brown and the 
NEW BLUE. 


Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil 
smoothly forms the eyebrows 
into graceful, expressive lines, 
giving a perfect, natural effect. 
Of highest quality, it is entirely 
harmless, and is clean to use and 
to carry. Black and Brown. 


Maybelline Eye Shadow 
delicately shades the eyelids, 
» adding depth, color, and sparkle 
to the eyes. Smooth and creamy, 
absolutely pure. Blue, Brown, 
Blue-Gray, Violet and Green. 


Maybelline Eyelash Grower 
A pure and harmless tonic 
cream, helpful in keeping the 
eyelashes and eyebrows in good 
condition. Colorless. 


Maybelline Eyebrow Brush 
Regular use of this specially 
designed brush will train the 
| brows to lie flat and smooth at 
~~ alltimes. Extra long, dainty-grip 
: : fare and Bren ved bristles, 
e. « keptcleanina cellophane wrapper. 
os —. kep 9 PP 

These famous preparations in 10c sizes mean 
simply that you can now enjoy complete highest 
quality eye make-up without the obstacle of 
cost. Try them and achieve the lure of lovely 
eyes simply and safely, but .. . insist upon 


genuine MAYBELLINE preparations. . . for 
quality, purity, and value. Purse sizes obtain- 


able at all leading 10c stores. 
Maybelline Co., Chicago. 


young and unprepared as I was. So 


we walked into marriage as carelessly 


and gaily as we had played and laughed 
through that long, happy Summer. 

Then we drove back to Highland 
Park and walked together into the 
living room where Mother and Marino 
were sitting, and told them what we 
had done. If Mother was heartsick 
or disappointed, she gave no sign. She 
simply put her arms around us both 
and wished us happiness. 


OUR sudden marriage changed the 
families’ plans. So, a short time 
after our wedding, Chuck and I went to 
New York. From New York we took 
a boat and sailed through the Panama 
Canal to Los Angeles. I shall never 
forget the thrill of that voyage. So 
much has happened to me since that 
day, when I stepped off the boat in 
California, that it seems almost impos- 
sible that only six years have passed. 

Almost immediately we found just 
the house we wanted, a pretty Spanish 
bungalow in Beverly Hills. Then be- 
gan the fun of. furnishing our home. 
We were more like two children play- 
ing at housekeeping than a settled, 
young married couple. Every stick of 
furniture, every dish was an exciting 
adventure. 

To the making of my first home in 
California I devoted all my time and 
energy. There were no motion pictures, 
no work, no studios, in my life then. 
And, after it was completed, Chuck 
and I settled down to enjoy it. Chuck 
loved people, lots of people, parties and 
excitement. Since he had inherited a 
comfortable income there was no neces- 
sity for him to work, so we had twenty- 
four hours in which to play. And we 
worked harder at playing than most 
people do at actual working. Our life 
was one continuous party. 

It was fine for a time. But all play 
and no work can become just as dull as 
the other extreme. I became restless, 
eager to find something beside fun to 
fill the days. And, as Chuck and I 
drifted gradually away from each 
other, I became more and more lonely 
for the companionship of my mother. 
I know how people laugh at those wives 
who can’t stay away from_ their 
mothers, who run to them with all their 
troubles and problems. But with me, 
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the feeling went deeper than that. 
Mother and I had been such close 
friends that J missed her as a com- 
panion, more than as a mother. 

I didn’t write her of my unhappiness 
and heart-ache. I was ashamed to } 
admit the failure of my marriage. | 
Understand, I don’t blame Chuck for 
what happened to our happiness. I 
blame our youth. We were so utterly | 
unlike in our thoughts and our desires 
that harmony was impossible. 

Finally Marino sold his manufactur- 
ing business in Chicago and he and 
Mother moved to California. They 
found a house a few blocks away from 
our home and once again Mother and 
I had the understanding, sister-like 
companionship of my school days. We 
didn’t need to talk about my unhappi- 
ness. We merely waited, hoping that 
something would happen to show us 
the answer to the problem. 


Ox day I was entertaining a small 
group of girls at luncheon. One of 
the guests, Lucille Lee, was a young 
bride who played an occasional part in 
motion pictures. She had to leave the 

party to keep an appointment at the- 

Fox Studio and, since she had no car 

with her, I offered to drive her to the 

studio. Lucille took me through the 

gates with her and I stood on the side- 
walk of one of the studio streets, 
watching all the activity around me, 
while she went into an office to keep 
her appointment. I was fascinated by 
the place and its people but, even in 
California with motion pictures on my 
doorstep, I didn’t feel any urge to be 
an actress, that urge which sends girls 
from all parts of the country to Holly- 
wood to “try their luck” in pictures. 

When Lucille came out, she intro- 
duced three men who told me that they 
had noticed me as J stood there and 
who asked me if I had ever thought of 
trying to break into pictures. Truth- 
fully I told them that I had not. | 
Nevertheless one of the men offered to } 
give me a letter to the casting director 
of the studio and to the director of the 
Central Casting Bureau, which serves 
as a clearing house for the army of 
newcomers to Hollywood. 

We waited while the letters were 
written. I carried them home with me, 
put them away and forgot about them. 

few weeks later I told some 
friends, who were at the house, about 
the letters. They wagered me that I 
would not have the nerve to take the 
letters to the casting directors. In the 
same spirit of fun, I accepted the bet 
and went to call upon the two casting 
directors the next morning. The letters 
opened the doors for me and I had long 
talks with both men. But they said 
nothing definite and I believed that the 
matter was ended. When I registered 
in the casting office, I gave my mother’s 
maiden name, Jean Harlow. It was my 
favorite name and I believed that all 
actresses must have a stage name other 
than their own. 

A few days later the phone bell 
rang and a strange voice asked for 
Miss Harlow. At first, in my surprise, 
I said that there was no Miss Harlow 
in the house. Then I remembered. It 
was the Central Casting office calling 
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me for extra work. I answered that 
it would be impossible for me to ac- 
cept it. After my wager-inspired trip 
to the casting offices, I had lost my 
nerve. I received several other calls 
during the next few days and, finally, 
accepted one to report at the Fox 
Studio. 

I’ll never forget the terrifying be- 
wilderment of that first day’s work. 
Fortunately there were dozens of other 
extras and my unsureness went un- 
noticed. The other girls were kind and 
helpful. They loaned me make-up and 
showed me how to put it on. I en- 
joyed every minute of the day in spite 
of my fear that I would make some 
kind of a mistake. It was a thrilling 
new experience. 

When I was called the next week for 
extra work at the Paramount Studio, 
I accepted it immediately. I felt al- 
most like a veteran that second time. 
I bought the necessary make-up and 
managed to get it on smoothly and 
satisfactorily. The work lasted several 
days. The picture was “Moran of the 
Marines,” with Richard Dix and Ruth 
Elder in the leading roles. 

The family was interested, of course, 
in my enthusiastic reports of the doings 
of the day but no one took it seriously. 
I turned to this new life, this new 
excitement, as a means of filling long, 
lonely days. 


AX AEE later I was called by the 
Hal Roach Studio. The casting di- 
rector had seen the few feet of film of 
“Moran of the Marines” in which I 
appeared. Always looking for new 
faces for their short comedies, they 
sent for me. So overnight I jumped 
from the extra ranks into the feminine 
leading role with Stan Laurel and 
Oliver Hardy. I wouldn’t trade any- 
thing I own for my experience in those 
comedies. 

There was a friendliness and camara- 
derie about that small studio entirely 
different from the impersonality of the 
larger places. No one was too busy 
to help and advise. Stan and “Babe” 
realized my ignorance and did every- 
thing in their power to make me feel 
at home and at ease. I felt that I was 
receiving invaluable training in the 
school from which some of the best 
known screen players had been grad- 
uated. 

After I had played in two comedies, 
Hal Roach offered me a five-year con- 
tract. When I signed that contract, I 
thought that I was definitely deciding 
the course of my life. I moved around 
in a constant state of surprised be- 
wilderment. This new life had opened 
up so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
none of us, Mother or Chuck or I, could 
understand what it meant. But there 
it was and I made up my mind to take 
advantage of it. 

We decided, Mother and I, to say 
nothing to my grandparents about my 
new activities, until I had done some- 
thing really worth while. But our 
plans failed. As luck would have it, 
Grandfather and Grandmother, who 
rarely went to motion picture theaters, 
chose for one of their rare visits the 
theater in Kansas City where the 
Laurel and Hardy comedy was play- 
ing. Today we all can laugh over their 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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ROUGES + 


Your beauty is too precious to be entrust- 
ed to anything but the best. With Faoen 
Beauty Aids you are sure of the finest 
quality that money can buy... a purity 
and quality attested bythe most exacting 
scientific analysis...yet the price is a tiny 
fraction of what you once paid for the 
best. As a result, America’s loveliest and 
smartest women are Faoen-wise. They 
have learned that Faoen Beauty Aids at 
10¢ are as fine as those selling from $1 
to $3! Faoen Beauty Aids have made 
loveliness inexpensive! You owe it to 
yourself to start using Faoen today! 


10¢ each ee oe 
E: W. Woolworth Stores 
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Ruined? 


NOTA BiT/ 


MAKE IT SHINE 


in 10 quick seconds 


There it is! That new aluminum 
pan of yours. Scorched! Positively 
black! But cheer up. That’s just 
where S.O.S. shines. 


Really like magic. The edge of an 
S.O.S. pad dipped in water—a few 
scouring rubs—a rinse—and you’d 
think the precious saucepan had 
never sat a-top a stove before. 


Get a package today—at your 
grocer’s, department, hardware, or 
five and ten cent store—or mail 
coupon below for free trial package. 


Than 


Mail this coupon or a post-card to 
The S.O.S. Company, 6202 W. 65th 
Street, Chicago, JIl., fora free trial 
package of S. O. S. You'll like it! 
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horrified surprise when they saw. me, 
dressed only in black lace teddies, ap- 
pear before them on the screen. But 
no one laughed then. It was a heart- 
broken and more than angry grand- 
father who telephoned me that night 
and both begged and demanded that I 
stcp motion picture work at once. Be- 
cause, next to my mother, my grand- 
parents have always been closest to 
my heart. I agreed. 

The next day I explained the situa- 
tion to Hal Roach. JI shall always be 
grateful for his complete understand- 
ing. He released me from my contract 
and Jean Harlow became Harlean 
Carpentier McGrew once more. But 
semething had happened to me. I 
tried to return to the routine of parties 
and leisure. But I was lost and un- 
happy. 

For eight long, miserable months I 
wandered around, trying to find things 
to do to fill the days. With the passing 
of the weeks, I realized fully the com- 
plete failure of my marriage. Chuck 
and I drifted further and further apart 
until, finally, we came to the parting 
of the ways. We agreed to a friendly 
separation and I moved from our little 
home to my mother’s house. 

So, when suddenly one day I re- 
ceived an unexpected call to play a 
bit in “The Saturday Night Kid” with 
Clara Bow, it seemed almost like an 
answer to my prayer. It meant some- 
thing to do to bring interest into my 
life, something to help me to forget 
the hurt and unhappiness of my mar- 
riage. Mother understood and con- 
sented to my accepting the call, feeling 
she could explain to Grandfather later. 


peenen that picture I worked in small 
roles in several comedies at the 
Christie Studio. And there I met Ben 
Lyon and Jimmy Hall. The boys had 
worked for many, many months in the 
silent version of “Hell’s Angels’ and 
were waiting to begin work on the talk- 
ing picture version as soon as a leading 
woman could be found to take the 
place of Greta Nissen, the original 
heroine, who was in New York and 
could not return for the remaking of 
the picture. 


Ben and Jimmy insisted that I go to 
see Howard Hughes, the producer. At 
first I refused, feeling sure that there 
would be no chance for me, with my 
small fund of experience, and feeling 
doubly sure that I would be too scared 
to play it, even if by some chance I 
should be given the opportunity. 

But Ben and Jimmy would not take 
no for an answer. They talked and 
talked until I agreed and they took me 
to Mr. Hughes. The boys worked with 
me in my test for the role. Without 
them I would never have had the cour- 
age to try it. I was the most surprised 
girl in the country when I was notified 
that I had been selected for the role. 
So the career, which I thought had 
ended with the tearing up of the Hal 
Roach contract, began, again with 
breath-taking unexpectedness due to a 
chance meeting with two young men. 

“Hell’s Angels” broadcast my name 
across the country but it also stamped 
me with a mark which was almost im- 
possible to erase. A clever publicity 
department coined the trade mark 
name, “platinum blonde.” The char- 


acter which I played catalogued me. 


definitely as a hard-boiled, totally un- 
sympathetic person with no redeeming 
feature. It was more than two years 
later before I was able to convince 
Hollywood or the general public that 
I could do anything except those coldly 
heartless roles. ; 

Only one man in all Hollywood had 
confidence in my ability to play another 
sort of girl. Only one man understood 
my ambitions to go forward rather 
than to die a screen death. That man 
was Paul Bern, who was my friend 
long, long before he became my husband. 
I met Paul one night, three years before 
our wedding, at the home of a mutual 
friend and from that time onward his 
friendship, his sane wisdom, his under- 
standing were the greatest influences in 
my life. 


(Next month. Jean tells of her strug- 
gles to erase the “hard-boiled” im- 
pression that one picture had given 
her; her marriage ta Bern and his 
sudden death; and other events of her 
tumultuous career.) 


THINGS YOU CAN MAKE FOR THE KITCHEN 


With the aid of our New Method Circulars you can make these 
attractive and practical things for your kitchen. Here they are: 
Se325—A crocheted cover for the kitchen stool with matching floor mat. 
Se326—An attractive oilcloth bag for holding string or twine. 


Se327—A bag for holding lettuce or other 


refrigerator. 


salad greens in the 


Se328—A wall case for memorandum pads and pencils. 
Se329—A pad for hot dishes made from bone rings covered with cotton 


crochet. 


Se330—A stencil alphabet for marking containers. 
Se331—Kitchen curtains made from either scrim or gingham. 

Write to Miss Frances Cowles, care of New Movie Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., enclosing 4 cents for one circular, 10 
cents for 3 circulars, or 15 cents for all seven. ‘Be sure to indicate 
which circulars you want by the numbers given in the accompanying 


descriptions. 
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Radio or Pictures2 


(Continued from page 35) 


| es handsome Russ Colombo ap- 
pears to have a girl on each arm. 
Radio was his first love, bringing him 
thousands of the listeners that are un- 
seen. His new flame, pictures, is ter- 
ribly appealing to him and my guess 
is that he’s apt to keep both. 
(Pictures: B’way Through a 
Keyhole, Moulin Rouge, Lovelife 
of a Crooner.) 
(Radio: Several accounts .. . 
sustaining programs.) 


Dear Bill: 

You have asked my preference ~ 
of medium used for expression of 
my work. Frankly I feel the word 
to be too exacting, too over- 
weighted in value, for or against. 

The radio was my first love and 
the glowing warmth of this mem- 
ory will make it always dear to 
me. Yes, there is thrilling fascina- 
tion in singing to thousands of un- 
seen listeners. 

I have just stepped into the pic- 
ture arena. It is a new field of 
combat, exciting, exasperating, in- 
triguing, and if the public says 
“thumbs up” I will no doubt be 
human enough to like it as well as 
I do broadcasting. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Russ Columbo. 


Bing Crosby confesses to a laziness 
that is really non-existent. Neverthe- 
less he offers it as one reason for being 
on radio’s side. The writing business 
that he mentions is no joke; he helps on 
every picture he’s in with original 
dialogue. 

(Pictures: Shorts, We’re Not 
Dressing, She Loves Me Not, etc.) 
(Radio: Cremo Cigars formerly; 

Woodbury’s Soap, etc.) 


Dear Bill: 
I’m a radio man. 

Perhaps the real reason for my 
preference (I hate to confess it) is 
the fact that radio is a lot easier. 
In the first place it requires no 
make-up. Make-up is an important 
and laborious part of pictures. In 
the second place I don’t have to 
spend days being fitted to cos- 
ae Television is a long way 
off. 

On the other hand I don’t ex- 
actly hate the movies. I like to act 
and I have a hidden desire to write 
my own one of these days. I beg 
your pardon, it was a hidden de- 
sire. I enjoy Hollywood. I am from 
here originally you know and I 
have a great many friends in the 
old town. 

- As you see I really like both but 
I think that radio outweighs the 
other just a teeney-weeney bit. 

Regards, 
(Signed) Bing Crosby. 
P. S. Radio was my first love! 


I HAD a cute spot reserved here for 
an expression from Jimmy Durante. 
I wanted his intellectual opinion. I 
needed it. I had even hoped that he’d 
go poking his nose into the affair. But, 
alas and alack, my hopes were in vain. 
In _vain to the tune of two special- 
delivery letters (cost twenty-nine cents 
(Please turn to page 82) 


| HIDDEN DIRT 


CAUSES “PARALYZED PORES” 


“I Challenge the 
Most Fastidious 
Woman in 


oe 


America to Make — 
This 


Shocking, but Enlightening 
If you think your skin is really clean; if 
you think that your present cleansing 
methods, whatever they are, are getting 
all the dirt out of your skin, just make 
this experiment. 

It may prove shocking to you, but it 
also will prove enlightening! 

First, cleanse your skin as you now 
do it. Clean it extra well! If you use soap 
and water, use an extra amount. If you 
use cream, use two or three coatings. 
Keep cleaning it until your cloth shows 
not 4 trace of soil. 


Now Look at the Cloth! 


Now that you think your skin as clean 
as can be, take some Lady Esther Face 
Cream. Smooth or pat it lightly on the 
skin. Never mind rubbing —it isn’t neces- 
sary. Leave the cream on afew minutes. 
Now take a clean cloth and wipe off 
the cream. Look at the cloth. That 
skin you thought perfectly clean has _ 
blackened the cloth. 

This shows how Lady Esther Face 
Cream cleanses as compared to old- 
fashioned methods. It brings out un- 
suspected dirt and grime because it 


reaches that “second layer” of dirt that Us i 
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defies ordinary cleansing methods. It’s 
the pore-deep dirt that causes most skin 
troubles. It continues filling the pores 
with wax-like grime until they become 
actually paralyzed, which brings on En- 
larged Pores, Blackheads, Whiteheads, 
Excessively Oily or Dry Skin, Muddi- 


ness and Sallowness. 


At My Expense 

So far as the Lady Esther Face Cream 
is concerned, you can make the “hidden 
dirt” test at my expense. I will send you 
more than enough cream to make the 
test. Just your name and address will 
bring a 7-day tube free and without 
obligation. 

Write for it today and compare my method 
of skin care with the one you're using. I'll 
leave it to your cloth to decide which is the 


right method. Mail the coupon (ora postcard) 
now. Lady Esther, Evanston, Ill 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) 


LADY ESTHER 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois | 


Please send me by return mail your 7-day 
tube of Lady EstherFour-PurposeFaceCream. | 


“ee. 


@ Has your hair that “vital look” 
which every one associates 
with “youth” and “health’? It’s so 
necessary to look young these 
days. And there’s a way to keep 
your hair so every one notices its natural 
beauty. It only needs an occasional 
rinse with ColoRinse to recapture “‘The 
Sheen of Youth’’—the glory of natural 
coloring and youthful vigor. 


Millions of women, ever fastidious in 
their hair grooming, use ColoRinse after 
every shampoo. It has their complete 
confidence because it is a harmless vege- 
table compound —not a dye ora bleach 
—made by Nestle, the originators of the 
permanent wave, in 10 authentic shades. 


For it’s more than marvelous how Colo- 
Rinse eradicates streaks, imparts brilliant 
highlights and pliant softness to the 
hair—giving it the sparkle and sheen of 
irrepressible youth and glamorous health. 


at oa a Fae — | i 

at oll 10¢-Stores and Beauty Shops 
+. Nestle Colo-Rinse, SuperSet, 
Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo 


_— Cl CO 


Radio or Pictures? 


(Continued from page 81) 


if you count envelopes and paper, and 
I do) and two telegrams, forty-two 
cents, making a grand total of seventy- 
one cents which comes hard these days. 
So “The Nose Knows” does it? I 
hope you’re double mortified, James! 


R. E. WYNN, reputed “Perfect 
Phool,” proves himself no fool. He 
has preference for nothing but the 
admiration of his fans. 
(Pictures: Follow the 
Fire Chief.) 
(Radio: Texaco Gasoline. Ex- 
Ziegfeld star.) 


Dear Mr. Vallee: 

Have no preference, am person- 
ally satisfied with any branch of 
entertaining in which the public 
accept my endeavors. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ed Wynn. 


Leader, 


Miss MARTHA BOSWELL, speak- 
ing for her tribe, confesses to a 
strong liking for the radio that likes 
them so well but admits that with 
more picture experience, they might 
change their minds. 
(Picture: Moulin 
shorts.) 
(Radio: Many accounts; Connie 
now with Camel Cigarets.) 


Dear Mr. Vallee: 

First I want to apologize for 
this rather delinquent reply to your 
kind letter which we received some 
time ago. Regret to say that my 
other obligations, as well as my 
almost continued absence from 
New York has prevented me from 
answering sooner. 

However, now that I have the 
time to attempt an _ intelligent 
reply, I find your question most 
difficult to answer, due to the fact 
of course that picture work has 
been more of a novelty to us than 
anything else. If we ever have 
the opportunity to do more than 
just sing a song, I’ve no doubt 
that we'll like picture work 
equally as well as radio. How- 
ever, until we are able to work 
“to the camera” with the same 
assurance that we feel we possess 
when singing into a microphone, 
radio will have to remain our “first 
love” as well as our present prefer- 
ence. 


Rouge and 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Martha Boswell, 
(Boswell Sisters) 


Exe ROSS favors pictures. He 
favors pictures because they de- 
mand complete attention. He also 
admires the fact that pictures do not 
demand the train schedule exactness 
of radio. A combination of the two 
types of entertainment is his idea of 
the ultimate Nirvana. 

(Pictures: Melody in Spring, 
Mississippi next [to be like radio 
hour ].) 

(Radio: 
Boat.) 


Dear Bill: ) 
As to your question about radio 
and pictures, although it is difficult 


Maxwell House Show. 


to compare the two, I believe pic- 
tures are more interesting. A few 
of the important differences are 
the following: 

In radio you reach an immense 
audience instantly, and if the 
people are not listening at the mo- 
ment, the program is gone for- 
ever. Whereas, a moving picture 
is not seen by anybody until after 
the actual performance is over, 
and then even if you miss it in 
one theater, you can go to another 
theater to see it. 

Another difference between radio 
and pictures is the fact that you 
have to be on time for radio per- 
formances just as you do to catch 
a train, otherwise the train pulls 
out. Likewise the producer can’t 
keep you waiting for a radio per- 
formance, but in moving pictures 
due to technical difficulties, it is not 
only possible to be late, but delay 
and waiting is quite often the 
rule. 

The thing to be desired is to 
be able to combine both types of 
entertainment. 

Sincerely, 
(signed) Lanny Ross. 


nee a huddle of the really intelli- 
gent minds of Burns & Allen comes 
the decision that some gags are better 
on the screen, others better on the 
radio, others with an audience such as 
they had in their vaudeville days. Very 
interesting from a comedian’s stand- 
point. 

(Pictures: Six of a Kind, ete. 

They wisely refuse stardom.) 
(Radio: Robert Burns Hour.) 


Dear Mr. Vallee: 

The following is in answer to 
your question, “Radio or pictures— 
your preference?” 

We prefer radio because we do 
many sound gags that would not 
register on the screen. We prefer 
screen because we do many sight 
gags which would not register on 
the radio. And we prefer stage 
because we love to have the reac- 
tion of an audience. We sincerely 
believe that each of these mediums 
has a direct influence on the other 
two. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
Burns and Allen 
(Signed) George Burns 


VV ae all the votes in (excepting 
that of the elephantine proboscised 
comedian) the situation seems to be 


pretty well in hand and the final 
count: 
1 Eto hCO} ey eee ERO ne 
PicbUNes: jalees Siete! = + 1 


Both see teow eslenae 


not including one who is for anything 
that pleases. ; 

Obviously some moral should be 
drawn. It is very likely, however, that 
none will. Both mediums are unde- 
niably excellent and the ladies and gen- 
eee concerned are equally excel- 
ent. 

God rest you, Merry Gentlemen... 
and Ladies! 
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Dancing to Fame 


(Continued from page 48) 


public would take him like a shot 
and make him come back. 

“T didn’t think Hollywood was as 
crazy as people said it was,” he re- 
lates. “Of course it may have been be- 
cause I’m slightly crazy myself, but 
I was in bed every single night by 
ten o’clock, unless we happened to be 
working late at the studio. There were 
very few parties given. From what 
I’d read, I understood there were par- 
ties all the time, but there weren’t. As 
for the people I met at the parties I 
did go to, they weren’t a bit different 
from the crowd you run into in New 
York or London. The only difference, 
if any, was that you saw more famous 
people in one spot.” 

Fred had not quite settled down to 
Hollywood yet. As he talks of it, you 
ean tell that half of his mind is wan- 
dering across the ocean, and out will 
come a story about London. The latest 
play to take him over there was “Gay 
Divorce,” after a long run on Broad- 
way. (You’ll be seeing him in it, made 
into a talkie.) Fred loathes the idea 
of being a romantic lover. He likes 
comedy in a light, pleasant vein. “Gay 
Divorce” had to be changed all around 
to suit the British sense of humor, 
which of course is altogether different 
from ours. There was a line which 
had to do with a game of solitaire. 
The English don’t know what solitaire 
is. They call it patience. 

“We're going to have to change that 
line,” Fred said. “They won’t laugh.” 

They changed the word solitaire to 
the word patience. Somewhere in the 
play a character remarked, “I had to 
tie Tonetti up last night. He caught 
himself cheating at patience.” 

Then another character, the one who 
answered in the play to the name of 
Tonetti, said, “That isn’t true. I didn’t 
You know I’m terribly 
good at cheating and never catch my- 
self.” 

There was not a laugh to be heard 
in the theater. It simply didn’t seem 
funny to Englishmen ... But that’s 
the sort of contrasting planning that 
is going on in Fred’s kecn mind all the 
time. He’s a right-handed, left-handed 


actor. He plans lines for Evvrope and - 


America at one and the same time. 
He thanks his being born in Omaha, 
Nebraska, for his ability to do it. 


eUNNY things have happened to him 
again and again in England. Once 
each year, over there, all the shows 
playing in London chip in and give a 
huge benefit performance for the dis- 
abled British veterans. It’s given in 
the afternoon, in a park, and all of 
fashionable London turns out. Fred’s 
stunt was to sit in a booth and dance 
with anybody who would pay two shil- 
lings—fifty cents. He had no idea he 
would be so popular, modest soul that 
he is. Fat women, thin women, short 
Women, tall women, young women, old 
women mobbed him. At four-thirty in 
the afternoon he had to be taken home 
to his hotel in a car and immediately 
put to bed. 

You’d know why if you’d ever 
danced with him. After “Flying Down 
to Rio” and their tangos with him 
in that picture, both Ginger Rogers 
and Dolores Del Rio joined in sighing, 


WITHOUT 
COOKING ° 


MAGIC LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


134 cups (1 can) Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
¥% cup lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon or 
34 teaspoon lemon extract 
Blend together Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk, lemon juice, grated lemon rind and egg yolks. 
(It thickens just as though you were cooking it, to a 
glorious creamy smoothness!) Pour into baked pie 
shell or Unbaked Crumb Crust (See FREE cook 
book). Cover with meringue made by beating egg 
whites until stiff and adding sugar. Bake until brown 
in a moderate oven (350° F.). Chill before serving. 


2 eggs 
2 tablespoons granulated 


sugar 
Baked pie shell (S-inch) 


@ Here’s a Jemon filling that’s always perfect! Never 
tunny. Never too thick. Try it, and you’ll never 
make lemon pie filling the old way again! @ But 
remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t—succeed 
te in this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 


FRE J World’s most amazing Cook Book! 
a 


Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing 
astonishing new short-cuts. 130 recipes, including: 


4 SHE au Be is 4 Foolproof 5-minute Chocolate Frosting! Caramel Pud- | 
ng M AL IN G Mek g ding that makes itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake- 
FZ AL Soe se arG a up Mayonnaise! Ice Creams (freezer and automatic)! | 
«Sane - L | S : Candies! Refrigerator Cakes! Sauces! Custards! Cook- 
SHORE © : 
SSB ook i *_ ies! Address: hs Borden Ce Dept.TM94 350 Mad- | 
oN ee ison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
hk mad OF fg ison ; : 
BE og cv ER ARDY =< | | 
aed F va Pa : XS a Name | 
a | Z pe Street | 
G x os City State | 


(Print name and address plainly) | 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALESPEOPLE 
Win a FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK! 


Wrat constitutes friendly, help- 
ful service in department stores? 
To the department store salespeople 
who write the best answers to 
that question, Tower Magazines is 
giving a FREE trip to New York. 
To be eligible to compete, your 
name must be on the 1934 Tower 
Retail Sales Honor Roll. Five votes 


from your customers, sent in on the 
official ballot which you will find in 
this issue of Tower Magazines, will 
put your name on the Honor Roll. 
For complete details about the 
Tower Honor Roll and a FREE trip 
to New_ York for outstanding retail 
salespeople, see pages 12 and 13 of 
this magazine. 


a catced “before!” The Join the TOWER 

. yeerine on skids. «itis J j 
(Please turn to pea 84) Friendly, HELPFUL, Service Campaign 
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IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Have the lure and charm of lovely 
hair without the expense of a_ hair- 
dresser. It is now possible to keep 
your hair in a lovely wave at a very 
nominal cost to you. Dr. Ellis’ Special 
"Quick Dry'’ Waveset keeps your hair 
soft and lustrous, and it is so easily 
applied that today it has become 
the most popular waveset at your cos- 
metic counter. 


Prove to yourself that Dr. Ellis’ 
Special ‘Quick Dry’ Waveset will give 
your hair the alluring wave and sheen 
so popular among stage and screen 
stars. 


Today instead of having an ex- 
pensive hairdresser, try this wonderful 
discovery. You will be amazed how 
easy it is to successfully dress your 
own hair with Dr. Ellis’ Special ‘Quick 
Dry’ Waveset. Just use a comb or 
your fingers and set the waves best 
suited for your coiffure. In a few min- 
utes your hair is dry and free from 
flakes. Comb out and you have a 
beautiful lustrous wave and a sheen 
that will match the attractiveness of 
your favorite stage or screen star. 


DR. ELLIS' SPECIAL "QUICK DRY" 
Waveset may be purchased in a six- 
ounce comb dip bottle 
for 10c at all good 
cosmetic shops or your 
favorite !0c store. 


DR. ELLIS 


Sales Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dancing 


to Fame 


(Continued from page 83) 


But the following year, when they 
gave the charity bazaar in London 
again, Fred set up for himself a little 
booth in which he sold strawberries and 
cream. 


HERE’S another story that he 

likes to tell. “The only way to get 
a good seat upstairs in a London thea- 
ter is to come hours beforehand and 
wait in line on the sidewalk,” he says. 
“They call it a queue. While you’re 
standing there waiting men that they 
call queue entertainers stand in the 
street and sing songs and do juggling 
acts, hoping you'll toss them pennies. 
I’ll never forget the time I heard a 
man sing a song called ‘‘Love and the 
Villain.” He sang it with gestures 
that were gestures, and at the climax 
he pulled out a big revolver and waved 
it. It was just part of his act—but 
the whole queue ran down the street 
yelling murder, seared to death. When 
the theater opened there was nobody 
there to go in.” 


LL his life Fred has been a rabid 
movie fan. That may have been 
what interested him in Hollywood in 
the first place. He likes George Raft. 
(He used to know him in the days 
when George was a hot Texas Tommy 
dancer in New York.) He has never 
missed a Cagney picture since the day 
he sat through Jimmy’s “Public Ene- 
my” three times. Gable he likes “just 
because he’s Gable.’”? And Bob Mont- 
gomery he admires for his charm and 
ease on the screen... . Of his favorites 
among the women stars, being a smart 
lad, he says nothing. “No Hair Pull- 
ing,” is his motto. 

But he never dreamed he’d be in 
the movies one day himself. And, 
after his experiences the first few days 
in the studios, he didn’t want to be! 
You probably know what ‘rushes’ are. 
Every evening, after the day’s work on 
the set, the laboratory rushes through 
a print of the day’s shooting, so that 
the director and the doctors can study 
them in the projection room and de- 
cide what they’re going to have to 
make all over again tomorrow. Fred 
didn’t know that the rushes included 
all the bad takes of the day along 
with the good. He sat in the merciful 
darkness of the little projection room, 
his cheeks growing hotter and hotter, 
as he wincingly watched take after 
take unreel before him. 

“I looked worse in every one of 
them,” he groaned, remembering it. 
“Was I sick!” 


eT. thing horrified him when 
he saw the rushes on “Dancing 
Lady.” While the motors are bringing 
the cameras up to speed, the actors 
often stand on the set making last-min- 
ute adjustments of neckties, stockings 
—if they’re girls—and facial expres- 
sions. Fred didn’t know about this 
either, yet. That is, he didn’t realize 
that the cameras were picking all of it 
up, while they were getting up to speed. 
He didn’t know that this part of the 
film would be cut off and thrown into 
the waste-basket in the cutting room. 
The result was, his first glimpse of 
himself in “Dancing Lady” was a vis- 
jon of a gangling young man with his 
thumb down inside his collar and his 
face screwed up as though he were 
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choking to death, trying to scratch his 
back with his free hand. 

It took Joan Crawford to convince 
him that he wouldn’t look that way on 
the screen. Joan and Franchot Tone, 
who are both his very good friends, 
were looking over the different rushes 
with him. 


HINGS like that make Fred so 

miserable because he is one of the 
shyest human beings alive. Marriage 
to a stunning girl, the former Phyllis 
Potter, a society girl—money, friends 
for whom a social climber would give 
her diamond-encircled right arm, suc- 
cess in two countries, none of that helps. 
He is still shy. So shy that he is 
afraid to go to parties where he will 
meet strangers. So shy that his friends, 
who know about it, never ask him to 
perform for them in their homes. Even 
when he gives a performance for char- 
ity it has to be in a regular theater, 
to put the footlights between him and 
the audience as a barrier to keep them 
apart. It is this same shyness, show- 
ing’ on the screen no matter how much 
he tries to hide it, that makes us 
realize his inherent modesty and good- 
heartedness. That is one reason, no 
doubt, why we have taken to him so. 
The other is that it is so easy to see 
how much he enjoys dancing; loves it 
devotedly, and would go right on being 
a dancing comedian if he had ten 
million dollars. He doesn’t work for 
money, he works for fun, and we all 
like that. 

“T get a lot of fun out of working 
in pictures,” he says grinning. “But 
I think of myself as an unknown quan- 
tity. I’m not sure myself, yet. I’m not 
at all sure that I'll be any good on the 
screen. I have to show myself that I 
am, first. 


x LOVE the stage, too, and I want : 


to go on with my work there. But 
pictures are fascinating, there’s no 
doubt about that. They have so much 
variety! I don’t mind the waiting 
around for hours between shots. Lots 
of people do, but the waits give me 
time to think about the next scene. 
Just think, in a play, we rehearse for 
five weeks, try the thing out for a 
couple of weeks out of town, and even 
then we’re not sure what it’s going 
to be. That’s real waiting! And then, 
when the play gets going for a long 
run, we do the same thing over and 
over, night after night, for months. 
In pictures you give your very best— 
once—and your best is what people 
see on the screen.” 


NTHUSIASTIC, excitable, crammed 


with comedy, Fred Astaire is that 
rarest of the rare, a genuinely new 
personality for us. His comedy is never 
forced. It springs from the way he 
looks at life, himself. It’s the same 
sense of humor that made him give 
the Prince of Wales a corned-beef-and- 
cabbage dinner in London, once. Wales 
liked it so much that he retaliated 
with a gift of four cases of champagne. 
And we like it. That’s why we'll be 


seeing more of this young gentleman 


under two flags. 

The stage hands who have been 
working with Fred on the set say he’s 
the best crap-shooter north of Louisi- 
ana, too. 


Trophy Hunt 
(Continued from page 8) 


steamboat or train, from Jazz Band. 

2. An underthing belonging to either 
Mae West or Jean Harlow, with card 
attached proving its authenticity. 

8. An old-fashioned china moustache 
cup. 

4. A cluster of three toy balloons, 1 
Red, 1 Blue, 1 Yellow. 

5. A canary bird’s bath-tub. 

6. A chorus girl’s LEFT shoe, with 
metal tap attached. 

7. A personally autographed photo- 


graph of Mervyn LeRoy, dated the day | 


of the party. 

8. An Automobile Club of Southern 
California’s road sign marked “Los An- 
geles City Limits.” 

9. A written invitation by Clark 
Gable inviting three of the girls on this 
party to luncheon at the M-G-M Com- 
missary at one o’clock on Friday, June 
ist. The names of the girls who are 
to be Mr. Gable’s guests, will be sent 
him the day previous to the luncheon. 

10. The personal autograph of Cul- 
ley Richards, one of the comedians in 
the “Shim Sham Revue.” This is to be 
obtained from him on the stage of the 
Music Box Theatre during the perform- 
ance this evening, and he will write the 
autograph on a part of the wearing ap- 
parel of one person from each group. 
You will ask for Mr. Dave Gould at 
the box office of the theater, and he 
will see that you reach Mr. Richards. 


ERE’S Tom Brown’s version of the 
hunt: 
“Dear Hank Willson: 
“You ask for an account of how we 
got the “City Limits” sign. Well! Who 


should know better than yourself, the | 


difficulty of removing one? As a mat- 
ter of fact, we didn’t remove one—we 
removed five, just so the rest of you 
couldn’t find any. By the way, at pres- 
ent I am debating as to whom I should 
send the bill for two tanks of gas, three 
punctures, and almost an evening spent 
in the brig. I wouldn’t have minded 
jail, but we needed a fourth for bridge. 

“Well, to get back to sensible non- 
sense, webumped into a Los Angeles City 
Limits sign No. 5 near Santa Monica, 
with two very healthy looking police- 
man resting their laurels on motor- 
cycles right underneath. It took five 
minutes of talking to prove to the ‘offi- 
cers’ that there was a terrific accident 
about five miles away that needed their 
immediate attention. After that, a bit 
of ducking for an occasional sinister 
looking car, and a healthy arm, a screw 
driver, a hammer, and above all, deter- 
mination that Los Angeles should be 
made larger, anyhow—we completed 
the town’s last round-up and thence to 
further conquest of a chorus girl’s left 
shoe. 

“May I add that every conscientious 
citizen would return those signs. That’s 
what we did, too. Well—we DID! 

“As ever, 
“Trophy hunting 
“TOM BROWN.” 


ND now here’s our hostess to tell 
us how she secured Mervyn Le- 
Roy’s personally signed photograph: 

“Henry, my Duck: 

“You’re asking me? Well, I’m telling 
you, the instant I saw that assignment 
on the Scavenger Hunt list I knew it 
was the ‘topper’ of them all. To get 
the underthing of Mae West or Jean 

(Please turn to page 86) 


Get a free perfume card sprayed 
from the Irresistible Giant Atomizer 
at the cosmetic counter in the 5 and 
10c store. Keep it. Hours later, you 
will still be delighted with its lasting 
exotic fragrance. 


IRRESISTIBLE — 71 
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and you, too, can be as 
glamorous asa ih 


S-a1isienne 


The smart Parisienne has long practiced the 
subtle art of the correct use of perfume. She 
chooses her perfume for its effect, for its 
ability to make her truly irresistible. But no 
longer need you envy her choice, for now 
with Irresistible Perfume, you can give your- 
self that indefinable charm, that unforget- 
table allure that has attracted men the world 
over. You will find Irresistible Perfume at 
your 5 and 10c store. Buy it today. One 
trial will convince you that it has the magic 
power to make you, too, more irresistible. 


Try also the other Irresistible Beauty Aids, each 
delightfully scented with the exotic fragrance of 
Irresistible Perfume. Beauty experts recommend 
them for their purity and quality, comparing 
them favorably with $1 and $2 preparations. 
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INFO you September Babies, we want to 
tell you something for your own good. 

Watch your diet very carefully. Gobble up 
yout vitamins and calories and minerals— 
but lay off the matches and safety pins. 

Some things digest and others don’t. 

And, when you get a few months older, tip 
your mother off to a line of strained cereal 
and vegetables that are so good—and so easy 
to digest—that you'll yell for more. They’ re full 
of vitamins and good-for-you mineral salts, too. 

They're Gerber’s—the strained foods that 
make babies big, husky, happy and strong. 
That’s why doctors all over recommend them. 

The reason Gerber’s are Better for Babies 
is—a different way of preparation. An exclu- 
sive way. Of course, only the finest, freshest 
garden-ripe foods are used to start with. 

They'te strained five times as fine as or- 
dinary home-cooking methods permit. Then 
they’re cooked by a special oxygen-excluding 
process which retains vitamins in high degree. 
Mineral salts, too. 

But the best part of Gerber’s—almost—is 
the amount of work they save mothers. No 
long hours of cooking over hot stoves—then 
straining—when they serve Your Little Highness 
these strained foods. And because they’re so 
packed with nutrition they actually save money. 

Anyway, if they're Better for Baby, isn’t 
that all mother needs to know? 

Your Store’s Baby Department 


When you go shopping, look for the 
Gerber complete line. It means “Baby 
Headquarters.” 

Strained Tomatoes... Green Beans... 
Beets... Vegetable Soup... Carrots 

... Prunes... Peas... Spinach... 4}4-oz. 
cans. Strained Cereal...10%4-oz. cans. && 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 


Gerber'’s 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 4, 


GERBER PRODUCTS Co. 
FREMONT, MIcH. 

(In Canada: Grown and 
Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 


Please send me free copy of ~ 
“Mealtime Psychology,” 
by Dr. Lillian B, Storms. 

; ; (Enclose 10c if you would 
also like birth-month data for each month and a 
picture of the Gerber Baby. 


. ph 
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Harlow—to swipe a road sign of ‘Los 
Angeles City Limits’—to swoop down 
on Clark Gable and have him sign an 
invitation for three of us girls to be his 
guests at luncheon at the M-G-M Com- 
missary was a pipe and cinch compared 
with snaring the industry’s ace direc- 
tor in his well-hidden lair in—Oh, I 
was just about to give away the secret 
1 so perfectly obtained, that my foot 
nearly slipped off the clutch of common 
sense! 

“The night was crowded with one 
mad incident upon another, in our dash 
through the streets and roads of Holly- 
wood to bag the trophies we were in 
quest of. All the gang in our car 
said, ‘Oh, Pat, you’re talking through 
your old beret when you say you can 
grab Mervyn LeRoy and the photo— 
forget it and we’ll win with all the 
other things we’re bound to get!’ But 
that speech set my dander on edge, I 
was adamant in my purpose to nab the 
half-pint director and get that prize. 

“We had just dashed through the 
court-yard of an exclusive apartment 
house when I spied the figure of Mer- 
vyn’s most intimate friend and picture 
associate just about to take the ele- 
vator going up. I raced like a yearling 
to head him off, and you guessed it—I 
missed him. I yelled like a Comanche 
and I imagine out of sheer fright the 
elevator operator threw it into reverse 
and came back down. The door opened, 
I landed on the boy friend, demanding 
Mervyn’s new telephone number. Be- 
fore you could say ‘Antermakasa,’ hé’d 
spoken the magic numerals. Without 
even a polite ‘told you so’ I was out 
through the court and in the car racing 
toward the house in the hills. I stopped 
the chauffeur long enough to leap out, 
dial the precious number and did I lis- 
ten? Oh Boy! The voice on the other 
end was sure and positive. It was Mer- 
vyn himself. I never gave him a 
chance, I just screamed: “Oh Mervyn, 
for the love of Ghandi, you’ve got to 
save my life—I’m on my way to your 
house—be there—stay there, save me!” 
I hung up. He was probably still hold- 
ing the phone when I swung into his 
driveway. There, a sight met my 
startled eyes that sent my heart down 
to the low of all time. Another car 
blocked my path. It was loaded with 
another yelping gang from our party 
who had beaten me to the goal. Did 
I think fast? No, don’t ask me now. 
I’m telling you, Mr. Willson. I reversed 
and darted back into the night. I leaped 
out and across the wide lawn, over 
flower beds—through a lot of bushes, 
stumbled over a thousand-dollar what- 
have-you, and ker-plunk went the bird’s 
bath-tub I had purloined from the 
property room of the Warner Studio! 
One of my trophies smashed in a mil- 
lion pieces. But I made the butler’s 
pantry and on through the kitchen, 
passing a frightened chef and two 
speechless maids. The butler made a 
grab for me and missed. On into the 
living room and into a dozen highly in- 
censed guests. I yelled for Mervyn. He 
came through from the dining room and 
gave me the big welcome, and did I re- 
spond and HOW! : 

“In one breathless speech I told him 
the moments were fast slipping away— 
and I must have his personal photo- 
graph, his signature, and be back home 
(twelve miles away) before the end of 
the chase. He caught the spirit of the 


flight, dashed up the wide stairway 
three at a time, and into his den on the 
second floor; I was after him two steps 
at a leap, but I reached his huge desk 
just as he brought forth a swell snap- 
shot taken of him and his lovely bride, 
Doris Warner, on their recent world 
cruise. You bet your life it was the 
ticket all right! He took the pen from 
my hand and snapped his moniker 
across the face of the photograph, 
added the date, and as he reached for 2 
blotter, I threw my arms around him, 


hugged him like a honey-bear and was 


down those stairs, out through the 
front doorway, past the bewildered 
house guests, across the broad veranda, 
and with a final leap and a bound 
gained my car, and we were off in a 
cloud of good old California dust, with 
the yelps of the other crowd still out- 
side the massive iron gates ringing in 
our ears. We rolled the miles down 
and swept into our home driveway ex- 
actly one and a half full minutes before 
the hammer fell on the stop limit. We 
had won! And oh, yes, I called up Mer- 
vyn the next day and he took it all in 
a big way. Well, Mervyn’s a grand 
person and takes everything big. He’s 
really a big guy. 

“Breathlessly yours, 

“PATRICIA ELLIS.” 


Cc you picture the sweet and de- 
mure Anita Louise galloping over 
lawns and what not after Clark Gable? 
Well, Anita will tell you about it in her 
own words: 

“Dear Unca Henry: 

“You asked for the epistle for so long 
now, I’m afraid that Clark Gable is an 
old character man instead of a leading 
man. I know I’ve aged thinking about 
this. Well, anyhow, here goes: . 

“We had to break in on people’s 
phone calls awaken sleeping actors and 
Lord knows what, to find the abode of 
Gable. Anyhow, we found Clark’s 
house, and as we drove up, somebody 
in the car pointed to a tall gentleman 
standing on the street, and yelled: 
‘There he is!’ I dashed (as only these 
long legs can dash) over to him, 
grabbed and said: “Oh, Mr. Gable, I—’ 
The figure turned and bellowed at me: 
‘I am not Mr. Gable. I’m a private de- 
tective for this house. And what are 
you doing?’ I explained, and dashed off 
in pursuit of a figure on the lawn who, 
when accosted, answered me in no un- 
certain terms: ‘Me no Mister Gable. 
Me a gard’ner. Mr. Gable that way, 
I sink so, mebbe!’ 

“After. tackling a cook, tripping a 
butler, wrestling with a valet, I finally 
reached the private secretary who, in 
turn, explained that he was not Mr. 
Gable, but would locate him and ask 
him to oblige. 

“Five long minutes passed when the 
boy himself appeared. I was exhausted, 
surprised and astounded all at the same 
time, as he handed the autographed in- 
vitation to me. ‘You see, Mr. Gable, 
the last fifteen minutes has seemed less 
like a Trophy Hunt, and more like a 


browse through Longfellow’s “House 


of Seven Gables” that actually getting 
to you has just about floored me. 
Thanks loads, though—and don’t feel 
that you really have to have us to 
lunch—unless, of course, you want to.’ 
“He wanted to. 
“Yours as ever, 
“ANITA LOUISE.” 
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Trophy Hunt 


ND we close with a letter from 

Henry Wadsworth, M-G-M’s newly 

discovered juvenile, who tells us in 
rhyme, of his good time: 


“My dear Henry: 

“T’ve been around and seen a lot 
That goes to make for fun, 

But there’s a game I’d heard they play, 
But that I’d never done— 


Until last Sunday evening when 
Pat Ellis pulled the stunt, 
And asked co-operation in 
A so-called ‘Trophy Hunt.’ 


The group to which I was assigned, 
Most eager and alert, 

Picked from the list for me to find 
Jean Harlow’s ‘shimmy shirt.’ 


I was amazed, aghast, agog, 
But out I couldn’t back, 
And so we started out to find 
Miss Harlow’s little shack. 


By hook or crook, and mostly crook, 
We found it on a hill, 

And soon with palpitating heart 
I stood upon the sill. 


A bell, a bark, a step I heard. 
My head began to reel. 

Then to a butler prim and stern 
I made this little spiel: 


‘O Sir, I did not come to beg 
Or books to sell, I swear. 
A simple thing I ask of you, 

Miss Harlow’s underwear.’ 


With frozen face, he merely said, 
‘The mistress ain’t at hum’, 
But through the door just then I 
glimpsed 
A head of platinum. 


Then, using tackle number nine, 
I left the liar prone, 

And begged Jean on bended knee 
Her teddy-bears to loan. 


The reason for my quest explained, 
She grinned, and said ‘Okay— 

And as for that guy at the door, 
He’s too fresh anyway.’ 


She rang a bell, and spoke a word, 
And I felt like a king, 

When in my eager hands she placed 
A dainty underthing. 


I clutched my sweetly perfumed prize 
So soft and trimmed with lace, 

And with my group made haste to go 
Back to the starting place. 


And that, Henry, my boy, is how 
We almost won the game, 

And Grandmaw fit the Indians off, 
And Kansas got its name. 


The moral of this story is, 
‘If you but do and dare, 
You’ll be a Trophy Hunter, and 
Get ladies’ underwear! 
HENRY WADSWORTH.” 


Herb Howe, 


New Movie's 


Boulevardier appears every 


month. Watch for his amusing 
comments. 


. .» HOW JANE WON 
HER HUSBAND A JOB 


I'VE ASKED THE 
BOSS FOR DINNER 
TONIGHT. IT'S ABOUT 
THAT BIG JOBIN 
OUR NEW YORK 
BRANCH. HE MUST 
MEET YOU 


THAT'S TERRIBLE. 
IM SIMPLY 
EXHAUSTED. 

1 COULD NOT 
SMILE TONIGHT 

FOR 


HOW WOULD you 

LIKE TO LIVE 

IN NEW YORK, 
MRS. B. ? 


OH, I WOULD 
LOVE IT — 

I HAVE LOTS 
OF FRIENDS 


WHEN OPPORTUNITY ANOCKS AT YOUR DOOR 


HERE, TAKE 2 

OF THESE WEXIN 
TABLETS . TAKE 
MORE LATER IF 
YOU WANT TO. THEY | 
ARE SAFE— DON'T | 


AFFECT THE HREART/ 


YOU WERE 
CHARMING, JANE. 
I KNOW YOU 
HELPED ME 

TO GET 

THE oR! 


TART HEXIN 
WORKED 
WONDERS 
WITH MY 
HEADACHE 


L << 


WHY HEXIN DESERVES THE CREDIT 


ANE’S nerves were strained to the 

breaking point. She was tired— 
she had a frightful headache. 

How could she face this important 
situation? She was so anxious to make 
a good impression. Luckily, she took 
Bill’s advice—2 HExiIN tablets with 
water. 

All Jane really needed was rest but 
that was out of the question. 


HExIn made her relax even while 
she was getting dinner. That’s how 
Hexin works. It contains no habit- 
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forming drugs—leaves no druggy 
after-effects—is SAFE. 

After taking HEx1n, Jane began to 
feel more and more relaxed. Then it 
seemed as though her headache were 
being drawn away and sure enough 
it had vanished a few minutes later. 

Jane was radiant and charming 
that evening. Bill got the job and they 
are leaving for New York next week. 

Bill says Jane got the job for him 
but she gives HEXIN the credit. 

Send coupon below for FREE trial 
size package. 


HEXIN pace 25 
PRICE 

HEXIN, INC., 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 7*°°* | 
| Please send me a generous FREE sample of HEXIN. | 
| Narre rn a | 
Street AGGreSS nomen teen mr : 
(City es 2 a ee ee o Srale ine ie EU ee ene Z| 
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His Wife 


alone 


KNE 


qfe others there was no noticeable differ- 


ence—but she knew something was dis- 


turbing him. He seemed self-conscious 
and over-sensitive about slight skin irrita- 
tions which at first had appeared of litt‘e 
importance, but which seemed over a pe- 
riod of months to be growing worse. She 
believed Cuticura Ointment would help 
him . . . and it did! 


* * * * 


Some men are indifferent to the appearance of 
casual pimples; others are too self-conscious 
about skin-irritations of any kind. And either 
characteristic keeps them from seeking the 
advice that would suggest the sure, simple 
Cuticura way of relief. So many thousands 
know this amazinzly simple treatment for 
skin troubles, pimples, eczema, through its 
successful use in their own cases. When other 
treatments have failed, Cuticura Ointment 
proves its worth by clearing up skin annoy- 
ances which would not yield to other methods. 
And the daily use of Cuticura Soap continues 
the good work by maintaining the skin in 
constant health. 


For over half a century, the world over, 
Cuticura Ointment and Soap have enjoyed a 
success in removing irritations of skin and 
scalp that is surpassed by no other similar 
products. Start using Cuticura Ointment at 
the first sign of trouble. It will not disappoint 
you. 

Cuticura Ointment 25c and 50c. Soap 25c at 
leading drug and department stores. Also at 
variety stores in 10c sizes. 

FREE! Helpful folder on Cuticura Prod- 
ucts for the care of the skin and scalp. 


Write Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
T.M-6, Malden, Mass. 


ywticura 


WE 00 OUR PART 


OINTMENT 


AND SOAP 


..- Over half a century of success in 
controlling and healing skin troubles. 
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You May Be a Star 


(Continued from page 55) 


different and the trained producer must 
quickly spot the qualities required for 
screen success.” 

Mr. Sheehan believes screen favorites 
rate on a basis of 25% beauty and 
75% talent. He believes, too, that films 
are through with superficial glitter and 
synthetic sinners and are interested in 
real people such as Janet Gaynor, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Warner Baxter and Heather 
Angel portray. 


[ NSISTING that personality is the im- 
portant requisite for cinema success, 
Darryl Zanuck, production boss of the 
newly formed Twentieth Century Pic- 
tures, of which Joseph M. Schenck is 
President, explained, “Certain people 
have this quality but it is born in them, 
it can’t be acquired. 

“Our method of appraising talent is 
through film tests, then small parts in 
pictures. By the time a film is released, 
a producer knows whether his player 
registers as a personality or not. 

“Public taste continually changes, 
audiences do not applaud the same 
thing very long. Otherwise, it would be 
a easy matter to pick types to please 
them.’ 


ARL LAEMMLE, JR., acting head 

of Universal Pictures, says em- 
phatically that screen stars can’t win 
success without personalities so strong, 
so magnetic that it sweeps the film au- 
diences along with them. 

“Margaret Sullavan, whom we con- 
sider our best 1933 find, was practically 
made in one picture, ‘Only Yesterday’,” 
said Junior. ‘‘She came unheralded to 
the sereen. While she brought plenty 
of stage experience and acting ability, 
there was something even more vital— 
a distinctive, subtle quality that stimu- 
lated the imagination. 

“There are no rules as to how to 
break into the movies. It takes person- 
ality, an individual glamour, talent and 
experience even to attract a producer. 
But the search goes on because we 
haven’t enough stars with strong ap- 
peal to supply our dramas.” 


ENNETH MacGOWAN, associate 

producer at RKO studio, told me, 
“Beauty is not the essential requisite 
these days for successful screen players. 
Often one with a quaint personality 
and unique talents becomes a sensa- 
tional success.” 

MacGowan speaks from experience. 
It was from this studio that Katharine 
Hepburn flashed to startle the film 
world with a “quaint personality and 
unique talents!” 

The dynamic president of Columbia 
Studio, Harry Cohn, who is actively in 
charge of production, insisted that 
glamour is the paramount quality he 
seeks. 

“Glamour,” he explained, “is a pe- 
culiar, elusive substance, almost a 
chemical quality, that is caught by the 
camera. Barbara Stanwyck has this to 
a large degree, so has Constance Cum- 
mings. Elissa Landi, also, has this 


inner radiance. It doesn’t belong to 
physical beauty exclusively, it is some- 
thing deeper, more vital.” 


AMUEL GOLDWYN, independent 
producer, is the screen’s greatest 
gambler. He signed Ronald Colman 
when this English actor was a film un- 
certainty. He brought Eddie Cantor’s 
mirthful banter to the screen. But his 
most sensational plunge was signing 
the lovely Russian actress, Anna Sten. 
“I saw a picture of Miss Sten in the 
rotogravure section of a newspaper and 
caught the impression of an electrify- 
ing personality,” Mr. Goldwyn told me, 
enthusiastically. “I viewed the Ger- 
man-made film ‘Brothers Karamazov,’ 
in which she appeared, and before two 
reels had been run off, I had made my 
plans. My New York representative 
was sent to interview Miss Sten in Ber- 
lin. He cabled, ‘Very interesting but 
can’t speak a word of English.’ 

“T signed her, confident that if she 
had ability I could overcome all other 
obstacles.” 

After two years spent in special stu- 
dio grooming and mastering English, 
Anna Sten stepped out in her first pic- 
ture, ‘“Nana.” 

Goldwyn continued, “I wished to es- 
tablish her first as a beautiful, glamor- 
ful personality. ‘Nana’ does that. In 
‘We Live Again,’ her second film, her 
splendid acting, her superb artistry, 
will carry her to first place. I am con- 
fident her success will repay all this 
long preparation.” 


H+ ROACH, premier comedy pro- 
ducer, began by saying, “We all 
know it is easier to make an audience 
ery than laugh. So our players must 
have the instinctive comedy flair, must 
know all the tricks of bringing out the 
full humor of every word and situa- 
tion. 

“A comedy studio is the best place 
for beginners. Stage experience is not 
so necessary if the ability to do things 
and say things in an amusing manner 
is ever on tap. If I were starting in 
for a film career today, I’d go for com- 
edy. It is the best training you can get 
for any kind of screen work.” 


[BERS LASKY, film pioneer now pro- 
ducing for Fox studio, answered my 
question by saying, ‘““The quickest way 
to get to Hollywood is to stay away and 
forget the movies until you make a 
name for yourself in some other field 
of entertainment. If you sing, get on 
the air and build up a radio following 
so important that film producers will 
send a special train to bring you here. 
If your talent is acting, go on the stage, 
anywhere, with any kind of company, 
just so you can gain experience. Suc- 
cess in either field is the shortest cut 
to Hollywood screen glories.” 

So—the consensus of opinion of the 
studio experts is that screen personal- 
ity, coupled with experience and a ¢ca- 
pacity for work, is the only magic that 
will open the gates to film fame. 


Watch for the October issue of NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE for a new 
and sparkling story about Katharine Hepburn which is truly a revelation 


of La Hepburn's real temperament on the stage and screen. 
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TINY TOWER IS JUST WHAT 
JIMMY NEEDS- AND MANY 
OTHER MOTHERS WILL WANT 
TO SUBSCRIBE, TOO 


Earn Good 
Profits quickly 


SELL TINY TOWER 
the popular new 
children’s magazine 


Can you use some extra money 

. easily earned in your spare 
time? Tiny Tower, the new 
fast-selling magazine for young 
children makes big profits. This 
fascinating things-to-do maga- 
zine sells itself as soon as it is 
seen. No experience necessary. 


Tiny Tower offers you a new 
and profitable selling field be- 
cause it is the only magazine 
of its kind for younger children. 
Parents and teachers welcome 
it eagerly. Men and women— 
this is a splendid way to earn 
extra money! 


Teachers! Tiny Tower is valu- 

able for classroom use. Be sure 

to write for details about class 
subscriptions. 


Write today for details how to 
increase your income. 


Olive Reid, Dept. S 


TINY TOWER MAGAZINE 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A Movie Star 


Becomes a Champ 


(Continued from page 56) 


was no surprise to the movie-made cham- 
pion. Max had wanted to be champion 
and he became champion. Max wanted 
a million dollars and he’s just about 
completed that desire. Now Max wants 
to eclipse the reigning male stars of 
the screen and as a friendly tip to you 
Mr. Gable and to you Mr. Barrymore, 
and to you Mr. Montgomery, this 
fighter means business. And don’t let 
any one try to tell you that he doesn’t 
get what he wants most of the time. 

All the world loves a ‘‘sock.”” Whether 
its Babe Ruth or Bill Tilden or Max 
Baer, there something about men and 
women alike, that makes all cheer the 


| fellow who can deliver a punch. Fifty 


thousand letters and ten thousand tele- 
phone calls in the first two weeks after 
winning the championship, and all of 
them from feminine admirers, only 
proves that this fellow Baer must have 
a few million hearts aflutter over him. 
He’s sort of a queer and amazing com- 
bination of Bill Haines, Jimmy Cag- 
ney, and Clark Gable. Perhaps after 
he has completed one or two more pic- 
tures he’ll be able to do dramatic 
battle with the best of the Hollywood 
stars. 

Still shy of twenty-six, Mad Maxie 
is the most colorful champion in the 
history of the ring. The radio and 
the stage and night clubs and boxing 
all interest him but when the truth is 
known, it is the movies which actually 
are his ambition. He wants to be a 
champion in the world of platinum 
blondes and sound cameras and fan 
magazines. 


SINCE the days of the Lindbergh 
welcome in New York, no hero has 
quite caught the fancy of the feminine 
population like the happy-go-lucky 
black-eyed curly-haired champ. An 
Adonis with a broad expanse of pow- 
erful shoulders and a graceful taper- 
ing waist, he is a combination of Ru- 
dolph Valentino, William MHarrison 
Dempsey, and Ed Wynn. And the 
more popular he becomes with the 
women of the country, the less likely 
is he to be a male hero. Men every- 
where are already being harassed by 
wives and sweethearts with the taunts 
. . “Why don’t you have a nice big 
chest like Max Baer?... why don’t 
you dance and be gay all the time 
like Max Baer? ... why don’t you be 
sentimental and gentle like Max Baer? 
. . why don’t you?” Just what the 
men are going to do about the menace 
is a hard one to answer but the fact 
remains—and there isn’t a particle of 
doubt about it—Max Adalbert Baer is 
the world’s champion in a big way. 
Baer is one celebrity who did not go 
to Hollywood after he had made his 
name. He went to Hollywood when he 
was wandering about as a second rate 
fighter, reclaimed his confidence while 
in the screen village, and then went 
out to conquer the world. He insists 
that all that prevents hosts of young 
people from striking it rich on the 
stage, screen, and radio, is a lack of 
self-confidence. 
Max never had it until he was 
forced into a corner six years ago 
and had to fignt a town bully. A 
year or so later Max was in the ring 
(Please turn to page 90) 
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No more 


blind dates 


EVER AGAIN. From now on 

I’m through with blind dates. 

I don’t say a girl must be pretty. 
But she must be some other things. 
Why on earth doesn’t this girl know 
she ought to do something about it?” 


Who can blame a man for resenting the 
odor of underarm perspiration upon a 
girl? It’s altogether inexcusable when it 
can be avoided so easily with Mum, the 
dainty, fragrant cream deodorant. 

Just a little half mmute when you dress 
to smooth on a-bit of Mum, and you can 
forget your underarms for all day. 


You need not hesitate to use Mum. It’s 
harmless to clothing. And it’s soothing to 
the skin—so soothing you can even use 
it right after shaving the underarms. 

Use Mum regularly every day. Then 
you'll offend no one with this unpleasant- 
ness which always robs a girl of popularity 
and admiration. Bristol-Myers, Inc., 75 
West St., New York. 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT 
OF PERSPIRATION 


= WY im 


im WY 


DEPEND UPON MUM TO DO THIS. 2& 
Use Mum as a deodorant on sanitary 4 
napkins and enjoy absolute security. 


A 
MOST REFRESHING 
SMOKE 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES 


Exhilarating as sinking your putt from the 
far edge of the green! KGDLS are definitely 
cooler: distinctly refreshing. They’re mildly 
mentholated by a clever process that pre- 
serves the full flavor of the fine tobaccos. 
Cork tips don’t stick to lips. Coupons packed 
with KQ@DLS good for gilt-edged Congress 
Quality U.S. Playing Cards and other na- 
tionally advertised merchandise. (Offer good 
in U.S. A. only.) Send for illustrated list. 


SAVE COUPONS for 
HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 


MILD MENTHOL 


Calle. 


CORK TIPPED 


I5* 2 TWENTY 23.2 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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A Mavis Star Becomes 
a Champ 


(Continued from page 89) 


fighting professionally. Punching with 
confidence has carried him to the 
heights. 


ene of horoscopes and crazy to 
know what his film future holds, 
Max intends to revolutionize “he man” 
roles. He insists that realism is 
the thing and if the big names of today 
are to withstand his onslaught they will 
have to use the Baer system. No faked 
fights, no doubles. Just the real thing. 
And Max is pretty confident that that 
is what the fans really want to see to- 
day. He feels pretty sure he knows 
what his public wants. 


es son of a 200 pound six-foot 
Scotch Irish mother and a six-foot 
four 250 pound Jewish father, Max 
quit high school in his freshman year 
and went into this matter of smashing 
his way to the top in earnest. Aside 
from acting as master of ceremonies at 
the Casino de Paree in New York, 
stage and screen activities, and other 
forms of personal appearances, as well 
as keeping in boxing trim, he enjoys all 
the risky diversions which bring gray 
hairs to managers. Flying and fast 
motor cars are just to Maxie’s de- 
light. In playtime he smokes and drinks 
and golfs and believes that he doesn’t 
have to train like some champions. 
“After all,” he’ll point out to all who 
might criticize, “I’m Max Baer.” 


| [oes champ has never shown any 
desire to reorganize the picture in- 
dustry or to tour in Shakespeare, but 
he has one never-ending desire. He is 
possessed with the idea that he wants 
to be a millionaire gentleman like ex- 
champion Gene Tunney. Any day now, 
you can expect to hear that the world’s 
champion fighter, promising screen 
star, and radio and night club actor, is 
forsaking everything to learn about 
polo from Will Rogers and Neil Hamil- 
ton. He is making very good use of his 
copy of Emily Post. 

Whatever happens to Max he will 
remain the champion who was made 
in Hollywood. 


ITH “Max Baer” liniment, and 

sporting goods, and candy bars, 
and underwear and a dozen other 
things selling around the country, the 
Livermore, California, lad will find that 
he has become a household word. 


Ae from the screen life, Max 
says that right now his mother is 
his only “best girl.” Next week you 
never can tell. Max has never forgot- 


ten his mother for one minute, but he- 


seems to have the happy faculty of be- 
ing awfully nice to beautiful blondes 
whenever he chances to meet them. 


GOLD MEDAL WINNERS OF 
THE PEOPLE'S ACADEMY AWARDS 


(From page 43) 


Motion picture films and stars to win awards from the People's 
Academy of Motion Pictures for 1933 ‘are as follows: 


1. Best All-Around Feature 
Dinner at Eight, M-G-M 
2. Best Performance (Actress) 
Katharine Hepburn 
3. Best Performance (Actor) 
Fredric March 
4. Best Musical 
Forty-second Street, Warners 
5. Best Human-lInterest Film 
Little Women, RKO 
6. Best Mystery 


The Kennel Murder Case, Warners 
7. Best Romance 
Only Yesterday, Universal 
8. Best Comedy 
Duck Soup, Paramount 
9. Best Short Film 
The Three Little Pigs 
10. Best News Reels (all year) 
Paramount 
i1. Best Direction...... Frank Capra 
12. Best Story... Little Women, RKO 


The honor of presenting the 1934 awards will go 
to some reader of THE NEW MOVIE. See page 


43 for details. 


Note: Guests at the luncheon for the 1933 Motion Picture Awards pictured on page 43 are, 
beginning at the top, extreme left of the table: Mildred Saylor and John Stein, Film Board 
of Trade; Betty Lenahan, Tower Magazines; Jack Harrower, Film Daily; Alma Masony, Tower 
Magazines; James P. Cunningham, Motion Picture Daily; Mrs. James J. Featherstone, 
Tower Magazines; Paul Gulick, Universal Pictures; Hazel Flynn, Radio City Music Hall; 
Colonel F. L. Herron, Motion Picture Producers & Distributors; Helen Hughes, Universal Pic- 
tures; Arthur DeBra, Motion Picture Producers & Distributors; Major Edward J. Bowes, Capitol 
Theater; Howard Dietz, M-G-M Pictures; Bert Adler and Catherine McNelis, Tower Maga- 
zines; Louis Nizer, Film Board of Trade; Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of U. S. Mint; 
Robert F, Sisk, RKO Pictures: Lucile Babcock, Tower Magazines; Ned Depinet, RKO Pictures; 
Harry D. Buckley and Hal Horne, United Artists; John Hamill, Russell. Holman and Al Wilkie, 
Paramount Pictures; Herbert Crooker, Warner Brothers; Aileen St. John Brenon, Paramount 
Pictures; Si Seadler, M-G-M Pictures; Jack Cohn and George Brown, Columbia Pictures, and 
Mrs. Constance Sporborg, General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
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NOW 
YOU CAN 
BRUSH 

AWAY : 


GRAY HAIR 


You can easily look years younger. With an ordinary 
small brush and BROWNATONE, you can tint those 
streaks or patches of gray or faded hair to lustrous 
shades of blonde, brown, or black. Also splendid for 
toning down over-bleached hair. 

For over twenty-two years this tried, proven and 
popular preparation has aided American women the 
country over in retaining their youthful charm and 
appearance. Millions of bottles sold is your assurance 
of satisfaction and safety. Don’t experiment. 
BROWNATONE is guaranteed harmless for tinting 
gray hair—active coloring agent is of vegetable ori- 
gin. Easily and quickly applied—at home. Cannot 
affect waving of hair. BROW NATONE is economical 
and lasting—it will not wash out. No waiting. No 
disappointments. Just brush or comb it in. Easy to 
prove by applying a little of this famous tint to a 
lock of hair. Shades: ‘‘Blonde to Medium Brown’’ 
and “Dark Brown to Black’’—cover every need. 

BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—alwavs on a money-back guarantee. 


the PURE KNITTED COPPER 
INS 


“FS /~ ~ Patented parallel outer layers provide— 
“Double the Wear, where the Wear comes” 


* 
Every Room with Bath 


Daily $2.00 up 
Weekly $1 1.50 up 
Double $3.00 up 
Weekly $18.00 up 

* 


Located in a delightful section 
which retains traditional dignity 

and quiet charm. Here is every 
provision for comfort. Solarium, 

roof garden, lounge, library, rec- 
reation rooms and entertainment. 

2 DAYS IN N. Y. $ 520 
EVERYTHING INCLUDED mie 
Room and private bath. Meals at hotel. 
Sightseeing tours. Radio City Music Hall. 


Shopping tours. 
$102 


DAYS IN N. Y. 

COME ANY TIME 
Room and bath. Meals at hotel. Royal Blue 
Line sightseeing, uptown and downtown. 
Radio City Music Hall. Empire State Obser- 
vation Tower. NBC Broadcasting Studio at 
Radio City. Choice of other entertainment. 

Also 4, 5 and 6 day tours at proportion- 
ately low cost. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


‘Che 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23rd Street and Lexington Ave., New York City 


Teaching Holly- 
wood to Go 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 49) 


as he stated: “Mr. Brisson will be with 
you ina moment”. . . did little to off- 
set the impression, either. 

Then this Brisson came in! 

Can you accuse a ten-year-old kid 
with a brand new red fire-wagon of 
being conceited? Can you make fun 
of a genial giant who clasps both your 
hands in his enormous but graceful 
paws and says in a strong Danish ac- 
cent: “This is fine ...I am ver’ glad 
to meet you!” 

After a hand pumping greeting he 
seated himself in a chair that was too 
small for him, stretched his long phys- 
ique comfortably and remarked, apro- 
pos of nothing in particular: ‘And 
how are you?” We sparred conversa- 
tionally for several moments while 
Carl genially proclaimed his satisfac- 
tion with the California weather, the 
people he had met, his Paramount 
contract and the hope that he would 
have a role in his next picture more 
to his liking than ‘Murder at the 
Vanities” . . . which isn’t, it appears, 
his “sort of thing.” But even so, he 
was good natured about it under the 
general philosophy of “it all comes out 
in the wash.” The British secretary 
passed cigarettes marked Carl Brisson. 
I looked to see if his name was on the 
match that lighted them... but this 
had apparently been overlooked. 

I said: “I’m going to admit I’m 
a little surprised in you... .” 

He boomed: “Surprised? For why? 
What did you expect?” . 

Before I could answer he yelled with 
all the pleasure of one who has guessed 
a riddle without being prompted: “I 
know ... you mean the car... and 
these” waving the Brisson cigarette, 
“and this” he held up a box of candy 
sporting his autographed picture. 
“From these you came here expecting 


to find me a conceited... .” he hunted 
for an American word and found one, 
“fish?” 


I thought that was putting it a little 
bluntly ... but then it was his own 
idea. 

He said, half as a question and half 
as a statement of fact: 

“No one in Hollywood goes in for 
this sort of thing? No, I know that. 
But for that matter no other star in 
Europe conducts a career on the busi- 
ness basis mine is conducted. 

“Yes, I mean business basis! In my 
London offices I maintain a staff of ten 
whose entire services are devoted to 
the management of the Carl Brisson 
Fan Club, my various enterprises in 
the theater and motion pictures and 
my own fan magazine publication. 
Here” he thrust a book at me labeled 
CARL BRISSON’S MAGAZINE. “We 
print this book twice monthly to be 
mailed and distributed to the 65,000 
members of my fan club... the largest 


and most completely organized fan | 


club in the world. 

“You think maybe I do this for van- 
ity .. . to satisfy myself with nice, 
praising letters? That is not true. The 
Carl Brisson Club and all its sidelines 
such as these cigarettes and candies 
and the magazine are for a very defin- 


(Please turn to page 92) 
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FEET FIRST 


GRIFFIN ALLWITE 
for all white shoes 


For that “new shoe” finish, be sure 
you use GRIFFIN ALLWITE. Not a 
chalky coating that soon wears away. 
This different cleaner actually re- 
moves spots, cleans as it whitens, and 
will not rub off on clothing or 
upholstery. 


Use GRIFFIN ALLWITE on all 
white shoes, fabric or leather. Buy it 
for as little as 10¢ . . . in the conve- 
nient ready-mixed bottle or the eco- 
nomical tube. 


‘ GRIFFIN’ ss 


ALLWITE 


“Accept No Sub- 
stitute, There 
Isn’t Any” 


GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., B’KLYN, N. Y. 
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Matines Way 


Avoid Laxatives 
That Constipate! 


Ever hear of “cathartic constipa- 
tion”? Medicine laxatives cause it. 
Most of them work by irritating 
the membranes of the digestive 
tract—and when taken regularly 
lose their effect. Soon the laxative- 
constipation habit has you in its 


grip! 


That’s why more than 50,000 phy- 
sicians recommend Pluto Water. 
For Pluto is not a drug or medicine 
laxative, but a saline mineral water. 
The same amount each time—no 
need to increase it—always per- 
forms, does not gripe, gives posi- 
tive results in less than one hour. 
It cannot give you the laxative 
habit! 


Pluto Water is gentle—but 
speedy. It promptly opens the 
pylorus valve—permitting the flush 
to enter the intestines without 
anxious hours of waiting. 


The proper dilution—one-fifth 
glass Pluto in four-fifths glass hot 
water—is practically tasteless. 
Take it whenever sluggish—get 
results within an hour—and end 
that laxative habit! In two sizes: 
Splits (8 ounces), 25c—large bottles 
(3 times the quantity), 50c. At 
all druggists. 


PLUTO 


WATER 


Americas Laxative Mineral Wafer 
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Teaching Hollywood 
to Go Hollywood 


(Continued from page 91) 


ite purpose .... Charity.”’ He thumbed 
hurriedly through the magazine that 
was laden with articles and photo- 
graphs signed “Carl Brisson” and 
pointed to an editorial “Box” reading: 
This magazine is published to bring 
to your notice the Carl Brisson Club 
which means to support a bed for 
perpetuity in the Cancer Hospital 
(Free) London. May we rely on your 
half-a-crown? His finger found the 
slogan of the magazine: All mankind 
is concerned with Charity. 

“With the money received a perma- 
nent bed will be endowed in the Cancer 
Hospital with all service free to suf- 
ferers of this dreadful ailment. That 
is the reason, my friend, for all the 
organization . . . advertising, as you 
would call it in this country. All these 
things, cigarettes and candy are bought 
by my fans and friends .. . and the 
money is applied to the relief of suffer- 
ing people. If the advertising and 
publicity have served to build me, in 
the offing, that is secondary to the real 
cause back of the organization. 

“In London I am never in the lime- 
light . except professionally. A 
certain part of my life, the part that 
rides about in my motor car, and makes 
motion pictures and stars on the stage 
in the ‘Merry Widow’... is that part 
that belongs to the public. And to be 
interested, the public expects color and 
excitement from actors ... do they 
not? But in my private life I have 
never sought the limelight .. . nor do 
I want it. Do you know that in the 
ten years’ I have been in London only 
one correspondent ever mentioned the 
fact that I am married? It was at that 
time when the rumors I had once been 
engaged to Greta Garbo were preval- 
ent. Of course there was no truth in 


them . - I had known Miss Garbo 
only slightly when I was starring on 
the stage in Stockholm, so it was silly 
when this fellow called attention to 
the fact I could not marry Miss Garbo 
because of Mrs. Brisson! But for the 
most part my publicity has begun with 
the actor and not with the man. The 
public in Europe knows that I was 
born in Copenhagen, Denmark, on 
Christmas Eve . . . that at the age 
of fifteen I held the amateur welter- 
weight championship of Denmark, and 
subsequently the middle-weight cham- 
pionship of Europe . .. that I began 
my career on the stage with my sister, 
Tilly, as a dancer ... later as a musi- 
cal comedy star in Stockholm and Lon- 
don. Since I have been in London, of 
course, I have made many English mo- 
tion pictures. They know I like motor- 
ing, polo, riding and boxing .. . and 
that is about all they know” he smiled. 

Though he did not exactly phrase 
the thought, I do not think he approves 
of the Hollywood habit of stellar at- 
tendance in public places. I think the 
entire homespun tendency of American 
stardom amazes him. So much inti- 
macy concerning the love lives and 
married lives could not possibly result 
in the sort of stardom Brisson has 
built up for himself, 

“JT live very quietly here,’ he 
shrugged, “as I live in London. The 
habit of keeping my private activities 
to myself is too strong, I suppose, to 
lose it in such a short time. But who 
knows? Perhaps if the American pub- 
lic likes me on the screen... and 
keeps me here . . . I shall learn how 
to be a Hollywood star?” 

As I munched that Brisson candy on 
the way home, I hoped not. Personally 
I think his is a swell system! 


Music in the Movies 


(Continued from page 57) 


played by Eliot Everett and his or- 
chestra. This is the better tune of the 
two. (This is a Bluebird record.) 


‘““THE BOULEVARD OF BROKEN 
DREAMS” as sung by Connie 
Boswell is very good, and although this 
is pretty old now, it’s an excellent tune, 
and yow’ll do well to listen to it. 
“Carioca” is on the other side, and I 
never did like it. It’s still Connie Bos- 
well though. (Brunswick record.) 


EAVEN ON EARTH” from the 
Universal film “Glamour” is 
played by Angelo Ferdinando and his 
orchestra. This is a fairly good tune 
and I think that you’ll enjoy the band. 
Good smooth stuff. } 
“All I Do Is Dream of You” is on 
the other side, and as we’ve been over 
this one before, you have a rough idea 
of what it is. Ferdinando and his or- 
chestra do the work. (Bluebird record.) 


“OQLEEPY HEAD” from the picture 
“Operator 13” is sung for us by 
the Mills Brothers. I always enjoy 
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the work of this outfit, and this ex- 
ample is no exception. 

The old favorite, “Put on Your Old 
Gray Bonnet” is on the other side. The 
Mills Brothers go right to town on this 
one. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


ERE’S another record of “Sleepy 
Head” and this time it’s played by 
Eddie Jackson and his orchestra. This 
is a good little band, and they do their 
recording in a very distinctive style. 
The other side is “My Old Flame” 
from the Mae West picture, “It Ain’t 
No Sin.” This is also by Eddie Jack- 
son and the boys. (Vocalion record.) 


i ITH MY EYES WIDE OPEN 

V’M DREAMING” is from the 
Paramount picture, “Shoot the Works.” 
Ted Hanson and his Normandie orches- 
tra do a nice bit of recording, and put 
it over in great shape. 

“Take a Lesson from the Lark” is 
on the other side. This is from the 
same film and played by the same band. 
You won’t go wrong if you fall for it. 
(This is a Bluebird record.) 


Hollywood's Most 
Sensitive Actor 


(Continued from page 64) 


pictures,” says Ric, “and she was obvi- 
ously frightened. I felt sorry for her 
for I thought her one of the sweetest 
girls I had ever met. I wanted to in- 
vite her out, but hesitated. I thought 
she would expect me to make violent 
love to her and live up to my screen 
reputation. I hated to disillusion her 
by telling her I was just a man who 
happened to desire the company of a 
very charming young lady for an eve- 
ning. 

“Well, finally I did take her to din- 
ner and we spent a delightful evening 
together. But I could never ask her out 
again, for I was sure she was disap- 
pointed in me. When we met later on 
the M-G-M lot, I brought up the sub- 
ject. Imagine our amusement when 
Una informed me that she had tried 
so hard to act sophisticated. She didn’t 
want me to think she was just a “nice 
girl”—as she put it. She thought I ex- 
pected her to be actually exotic and 
glamorous.” 


eR ONS knows of the magnificent 
battle Ric waged to save the life of 
his wife, Alma Rubens. He loved her 
dearly. To this day he cannot discuss 
her tragedy, even with his closest 
friends. He treasures a picture of her 
in nun’s costume. But it is so sacred 
to him that he always keeps it hidden 
from view. 

Socially, Ric is one of the most popu- 
lar men in Hollywood. His excellent 
manners and innate refinement make 
him welcome in any drawing room. 
Out of the many invitations he receives 
he accepts but few. He has scores of 
friends, but only a handful know him 
as he really is. Most of his associates 
are studio executives, bankers and men 
of discriminating intelligence. He does 
not mix with actors a great deal, 
strange as it may seem! — 

“People often ask me why I am so 
lonely,” says Ric. “No doubt many of 
them think it is a pose.. But I’m sure 
no one enjoys endless evenings of soli- 
tude. I wouldn’t have to be if I didn’t 
want to. But I like quietness and re- 
finement. I have no patience with rude- 
ness. I like dignity regardless of how 
unimportant the occasion may be. I 
suppose my love for fineness has almost 
become an obsession. I cannot tolerate 
obviously bad manners. Neither can I 
control my annoyance. So I find it bet- 
ter most of the time to remain by 
myself,” 

Irene Dunne is one of the few people 
in Hollywood who thoroughly under- 
stands Cortez. It was while working 
with him on “The Symphony of Six 
Million” she made some close obser- 
vations. 

“The scenes were in a blind school,” 
says Miss Dunne. “I was the teacher 
and Ric was the doctor who came to 
call on the pupils. Real blind children 
were brought to the studio to work 
in this picture. We were asked not to 
pity them as they were perfectly hap- 
py. Still, it was heartbreaking to see 
their misfortune. 

_ “The second day on the picture, one 
little boy went up to Ric and told him 
how well he looked. I’ll never forget 
that look of his. I know he suffered 


agony working with those children. I 
could read pity all over his face—yet 
to everyone else, he seemed unfeeling 
and indifferent.” 

Nor will Rie ever forget his role in 
this picture. He thought it would 
definitely establish him as a sympa- 
thetic actor. He hoped to leave those 
despised, heavy roles behind. He still 
receives letters from physicians and 
surgeons all over the world, who recall 
his portrayal of the doctor in “Sym- 
phony.” 


IC has been sensible about his ca- 

reer. He doesn’t believe there is any 
pleasure worth his sacrificing his life. 
He doesn’t believe that pictures are 
the only business in the world. He has 
outside interests and some day ex- 
pects to devote himself entirely to 
them. 

“If something happened to my ca- 
reer tomorrow,” he observes, “I could 
continue to live the way I am living, 
without a battalion of servants, a sunk- 
en swimming pool or an imported car. 
That is plenty good enough for me. I’d 
like to go into the production end of 
pictures when I am through acting. 
But when that day comes, my outside 
interests may be of such importance 
to me that I shall be able to forget all 
about the screen.” 

Ric is the only actor who has ever 
received top billing over Garbo. When 
she made her first picture, the signs 
on the theater marquees read: “Ricar- 
do Cortez and Greta Garbo in ‘The 
Torrent.’” He could tell many inci- 
dents connected with the debut of the 
world-famed Garbo, but respecting her 
reticence he remains silent. 

For recreation, Cortez plays golf and 
drives. He likes night clubs but usually 
goes alone and sits in a far corner 
watching others. Fond of music he 
frequently requests orchestra leaders 
to play his favorite piece, “It Was So 
Beautiful.” 

His best friend is Gene Fowler, 
novelist and playwright. His favorite 
food is broiled liver without bacon. He 
drinks coffee with milk instead of 
cream. He never loses his head, but 
grows calmer when other people be- 
come excited. It affects him inside but 
others never know a thing about it. 
His favorite slang expression is “take 
it easy.” 

He takes a keen delight in doing 
things for people whom he likes, and 
is likely to ignore those who mean 
nothing to him. He does not give his 
friendship easily. Once he does, it is 
for all time. If a friend goes back on 
him, it takes him months to get over 
his disappointment. It’s because he 
knows how deeply it is possible for him 
to be hurt; he seems to be constantly 
on the defensive. 

There’s only one thing left to tell 
about Ricardo Cortez. His name has 
been linked many times with fair ladies 
of the screen. Now, however, he is 
happily married to Christine Lee, of 
New York City. Almost from the first 
day he met her, Ric was in her com- 
pany. They were seen at all the Holly- 
wood premieres and parties until their 
marriage took place. 
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Too Hei Bey 
She Learned How 
To End That 


“NERVOUS POWDERING” 


WAS furious when Fred said it looked 

cheap, for a girl to be powdering her 
nose every few minutes. Yet—I knew he was 
right. For no really well-bred woman in- 
dulges in that constant powdering. It looks 
as if she wasn’t sure of her appearance—as 
though her skin was naturally coarse, greasy 
and not well kept. 

Right then I decided to test a new powder 
[ had just read about. It was triple-fine. But 
it had two other amazing qualities, which 
made it stay smooth and fresh hours longer. 
It actually repelled moisture—refused to 
mix. Instead of getting down into pores and 
clogging them up, it contained a refining and 
skin-toning ingredient. 


Make This Test Yourself! 


I decided to get a box of this Golden 
Peacock Face Powder. The very first time 
I wore it—what a surprise! It was so fine— 
so smooth, and so even that I really didn’t 
look powdered. Instead, my skin hadanatural 
“‘peach-bloom’”’ look. What was most wonder- 
ful, that lovely bloom and freedom from 
shine lasted for hours—kept right on looking 
perfectly fresh. 

Just test Golden Peacock Powder your- 
self. Particular women everywhere use noth- 
ing else. Get it from any good toilet-goods 
counter, only 50c a box; or try the purse size 
at any 10-cent store. If your 
dealer cannot’ supply you, 
write us direct and we will 
send a generous trial box, 
free. Specify shade—whether 
White, Flesh, Light Bru- 
nette or Dark Brunette. Ad- \\ oa al 
dress Golden Peacock, Inc., \\Qo as 
Dept. M-212, Paris, Tenn. \ a 


Golden Baek 


Face Powder 
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DO THIS 


for white shoes 


Clean with Shinola. Fine for all 
shoes—suede, buck, canvas and kid. 
Removes spots quickly and restores 
that “new shoe” look. At all stores. 


liquid 
or 
cake 


There’s a Shinola Product for every shoe. 
Pastes and liquids, all colors, only 10¢ each. 


coin 


or oP? ae 
8 parket StF eal 
O.1Ne MADE In USA: 


BLUE PRINTS. Colonial House, Italian 
House, each 6 rooms. Normandy 
House, Swiss Chalet, Modernistic House, 
Spanish House, each 5 rooms. If you’re 
interested in a new home, send 3 cents 
for each of the blue prints you want 
to Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CLOSESUPS 


INTERESTING PEOPLE OF THE 
MOVIES AND WHAT THEY DO... 


& 


Pete Smith 
MASTER OF 
LAUGHTER 


By ELEANOR PACKER 


voice of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

short pictures, is a young man of 

extremes of mood. He is either 
the most seriously dignified executive 
to be found or the most hilarious en- 
tertainer to add zest to any party. 

Because he frankly confessed that he 
knew nothing about motion pictures, he 
was given a job as movie critic of the 
Billboard. There he wrote such a glow- 
ing review of a Hobart Bosworth pic- 
ture that the studio manager told him 
the review showed the touch of a 
natural-born press-agent. 

Thus was implanted the insidious 
germ of publicity fever which reached 
its full growth a few years ago when 
Pete conceived and executed the feat 
of sending Leo the Lion by airplane 
from California to New York. 

Douglas Fairbanks called him to 
guide the advertising campaign of 
“Robin Hood.” It was Pete who made 
front page copy of the Fairbanks es- 
capade when the irrepressible Doug, 
shooting arrows for fun on the roof 
of his New York hotel, punctured the 
anatomy of a furrier, peacefully at 
work in an adjoining building. 

For fifteen years Pete has devoted 
his energies to glorifying others, con- 
tent to remain in the background. 

His transformation from publicity 
director to writer of short features 
was the indirect result of tragedy, 
the death of his friend, Joe Farn- 
ham, who was scheduled to write 
a series of short stories. Pete was 
chosen to fill his place and, instead, 
made a unique place for himself as a 
combination radio entertainer and 
dialogue writer. 


Prec SMITH, the man behind the 
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Dr. Eugene Frenke 


MEET HUBBY— 
THE DOKTOR 


By JACK HARROWER 


EET Dr. Eugene Frenke, the 
European discoverer of the 


alluring Anna 
Sten. That is, if it is possible 
for one to “discover” one’s wife. Oh, 
yes, indeedy. It will be news to most of 
the motion picture public that Miss 
Sten has been married for four years. 

Dr. Frenke met Anna in a Moscow 
studio in 1929. A doctor of law, he 
had a flair for the motion picture 
which a ‘comfortable fortune allowed 
him to gratify. So he spent his leisure 
in the atmosphere of the studio. There 
he became attracted to the girl who 
was soon to skyrocket to fame in 
“Nana.” He instantly recognized this 
relatively obscure girl’s glorious genius. 

“We must go to the Berlin studios,” 
he said. “There you will find your- 
self. The Soviet restrictions on artistic 
expression are stifling you.” 

So they went. They were married in 
Berlin in 1930. She appeared there in 
“Trapeze,” “Tempest,” and “Brothers 
Karamazov.” He worked with his wife 
ceaselessly to develop her latent genius. 

It was gruelling—but she admits it 
was worth it. Samuel Goldwyn, the 
producer who has an uncanny knack of 
sensing great screen personalities, saw 
this Berlin picture in a New York 
theater in 1932. He cabled his Euro- 
pean representative to sign her up for 
Hollywood production. So it happened 
that three short years after he met 
her, stardom in Hollywood was prac- 
tically thrust upon her! So for snappy 
star-makers, we’ll pick the Doctor. 

Of course, you might say that he 
couldn’t very well miss, with such 
brilliant material to start with as the 
sensational Sten. Granted. But he 
did develop her. And much of the glory 
that is hers in “Nana,’’—those flash- 
ing. (Please turn to page 101) 
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in te ith 
Chize with a 


Simple Letter 


ELPFUL 


wc 


Tell us about your most en- 
joyable shopping experience 
in a department store and 
share in the $1,000 cash 


awards. 


W Hat shopping experience 
have you most enjoyed in a de- 
partment store? What salesper- 
son, through friendly, helpful 
service has made you want to 
continue your patronage there? 


For the best 82 answers to this 
question, Tower Magazines is 
dividing $1,000.00 in cash among 
its readers. For an official voting 
ballot and complete details how 
you can share in these awards, 
turn to pages 12 and 13 in this 
magazine. Your letter must be 
mailed by October I5th .. . but 
don't delay. Send it NOW to be 
sure that you do not miss this 
opportunity to win a cash award 
and help bring recognition to 
some local sales-person. 


Tower MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


What to Expect 
in the New Films 


(Continued from page 51) 


Of course, at the crucial moment, the 
author, H. Bruce Lockhart, arranges 


for the bells to ring out . .. which 
stops the execution; which stops the 
feud between Francis and Howard; 
and which all but stops us for the 


nonce. 

The rioting scenes are probably the 
most picturesque of all you may have 
viewed in the last few years. 

We aren’t any too crazy about noisy 
warfare, ourselves, but Kay Francis, 
who has a keen and almost painful 
phobia about gun shots, finished every 
scene, almost ready for the nearest 
sanitarium! 

When it was all finished, the entire 
company gave the nervy lady a rousing 
vote of appreciation for being trouper 
enough to see it through. 

Michael Curtiz at the directorial bat. 


Teck, tek ... what 

NOW AND are the movies com- 
FOREVER ing to? 

e Carole Lombard 

P t runs away from a 

a ee perfectly good hus- 


band to traipse over the country with 
Gary Cooper (oh, you would, too, would 
you?) who is (this’ll change your 
mind!) a happy-go-lucky confidence 
man, playing catch-as-catch-can with 
anybody’s money. 

It’s more fun, until Gary’s wife 
(from whom he has separated) dies, 
leaving their child, Shirley Temple, in 
Gary’s keeping. 

Little Shirley, who has been hon- 
estly reared, makes quite a dent in 
Gary’s heart and, when she discovers 
that her dearest Daddy has stolen an 
emerald necklace, them thar little eyes 
fill with tears, and she runs away from 
the lovable gent who has so betrayed 
her faith in him. 

And Gary, realizing that he’s a no- 
good, and too old to change, gets her 
back only to send her away to be reared 
by Charlotte Granville, who shows that 
she loves the child dearly. (And, don’t 
we all?) 

Between scenes, Gary was teaching 
the cunning youngster how to draw. 
After watching his efforts for half an 
hour, Shirley protested: 

“Well, draw a little girl, or a pretty 
lady, or something! For goodness sake, 
can’t you draw anything but cows and 
horses?” 

Shirley learns the entire script in- 
cluding everybody’s part as well as her 
own. So, when the director decided to 
cut a scene in which Shirley is spanked 
by Carole Lombard for not going to 
sleep, the little lady put her tiny foot 
down. 

“Leave the spanking in, please,” she 
insisted. ‘“‘Miss Lombard spanks nice. 
Besides, you don’t want to get me all 
tangled up, do you?” 

And the spanking scene remained 
intact. 

To date, Director Henry Hathaway 
has insisted on a gloomy ending for 
this picture, wherein both Gary and 
Carole meet via the Grim Reaper. But, 
ee time we go to press, all may be 
well. 

And, if you’d rather, we'll gladly 
suggest it to the authors, Jack Kirk- 
land and Melville Baker! 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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| wondered why my face always had a dull, pasty look 
until | discovered that | was using the wrong face 
powder that clogged my pores and irritated my skin 
Fortunately, | found another powder—so delicate—so 
fine in texture that | never have that powdery look. It is 
called MELLO-GLO. 


If you want a face powder that spreads with velvet-like 
smoothness, try MELLO-GLO. Don’t worry about tiny 
lines and wrinkles. MELLO-GLO will hide them. | 
have simply amazed my friends with the magic of this 
wonderful face powder. They all say | look years younger. 


WONDERFUL 


FACE POWDER 
Stays On Longer 


Beautiful women everywhere are raving about 
new, wonderful MELLO-GLO, the face powder 
that stays on longer. Apply it in the morning, and 
without constant retouching, your face will have 
a glorious, youthful glow. No trace of shiny 
nose—no blotches—no pasty look. Perspira- 
tion does not show through. Prevents large 
pores. Make this test yourself. Notice how 
much younger you look. Enjoy the smoothness, 
the exquisite fragrance, the delicate texture of 
MELLO-GLO. One of the largest selling $1.00 
face powders in America. Special purse size 
10¢—now on sale at your favorite 5 and 10¢ 
store. Get a box today! 
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5 SMART SHADES 
Friends of F-O Nail Polish know 


that quality and style are assured 


AND ...F-O Cuticle Remover... F-O Creme Polish 
F-O Polish Remover .. . F-O Oily Polish Remover 


AT ALL 10c STORES 


eA “get acquainted” gift from REJUVIA, the favorite 
lipstick of more than a million women. A complete 
17 x 22” scientific character reading chart absolutely 
FREE to you. 
Study your sweetheart’s character e Analyze your 
friends e Learn what you are, and why you are e You 
will be amazed with the mysteries that this chart will 
reveal to you. 
Mail your name and address on penny post card. No 
cost. No obligation. SEND NOW TO Rejuvia 
Beauty Labs., Inc., Dept. H-40 395 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Try REJUVIA Lipstick today, velvet smooth, permanent 
waterproof, indelible, in correct ‘shade for your individual 
complexion. A.tested quality full size lipstick for only 
«+10 cents at most F. W. WOOLWORTH Co Stores.... 


ICE CREAM 
in > minutes! 


“How economical! 
— 10c Package makes 
y 1 full quart” 
Oeasy—you’ll enjoy making your 
own.icecream this new way.Costs 
so little—you’ll serve it often! Just 
mix KREEMY FREEZE, pourinto 
tefrigerator trays or hand freezer 
and freeze. Most delicious, velvety- 
smooth ice cream you cnd your 
guests ever tasted! Try it! Two pure 
flavors: Chocolate and French Va- 
nilla, W. F. STRAUB & CO., 
5520 Northwest Highway,Chicago, 


Lake Shore 


Each Package 
ORIGINAL 


KREEMY FREEZE ((¢} 


AT MOST WOOLWORTH STORESS 
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The dropped “h’s” 
ONE MORE have it this month 
RIVER at Universal! 

0 Diana Wynyard is 
married to Colin 
Clive, whose Satur- 
day night beatings are so ferocious 
that, in self-defense (to be sure) the 
dignified lady runs away from her lord 
and master, and hops a boat for jolly 
ol’ Lunnon. 

On board, she meets Frank Lawton, 


Universal 


| and, while the friendship is strictly 


platonic (so help me!) the two of them 
have a genuine regard for each other. 
Even to the point of carrying on after 
the jolly old tub docks at South’mton 
(Catch, catch?). 

After meeting our come-uppance on 
the “Sacred and Profane Love” ocean 
scene, we were a bit timorous about re- 
peating the performance. 

This time, however, the fates were 
kind, and, right on the Universal lot, 
we boarded a “prop” boat and put out 
to dry sea with half a dozen obliging 
property men supplying some pretty 
conscientious boat rocking. 

Miss Wynyard and Mr. Lawton 
leaned nonchalantly on the rail and 
went into their act so realistically that 
I swear we could feel the tang of the 
salt air! : 

One evening, (as the story goes) in 
the outskirts of London, where Diana 
and Frank are out for a bit of a drive, 
the car lights go out and nothing the 
gentleman can do will bring them on 
again. : 

Clive, hearing of this and naturally 
thinking the worst, sues for divorce. 
And, rather than defend herself by 
showing friend husband up, the noble 
woman remains silent, permitting the 
courts to brand her with the scarlet 
letter. 

Director James Whale may do some- 
thing about it for the benefit of us red- 
blooded, romantically inclined, Amer- 
icans. But, if not... we'll probably 
take it ... and like it. 


If you’re going to 

HAT, COAT a murder, don’t leave 

AND GLOWE your personal effects 
4 lying around all over 
RKO uhewsceee of slaugh- 

Ricardo Cortez, famous lawyer, and 
his wife, Barbara Robbins, decided to 
test their love by taking separate 
apartments. 

A bit “arty,” Barbara moves her 
into a Greenwich Village studio, where 
she meets up with a young artist. And 
there the trouble starts! 

Before Barbara came into his life, 
the artist had another girl friend, and, 
when the girl friend sees which way 
the wind blows, she commits suicide, 
first hysterically telephoning a “wrong 
number” and giving out the impression 
that she’s being murdered. 

It’s a pretty kettle of fish, believe me. 
Everybody believes that the artist did 
the deed, and, while he has a swell alibi 
(having been with Ric’s wife at the 
time), Ric won’t let him mention the 
fact because he’s too noble to drag the 
little woman’s name into the horrible 
mess. : 

So, with the assistance of a few mir- 


rors and the author, Wilhelm Speyer, 
Cortez proves conclusively that the de- 
ceased met death by her own hand. 

And, as a reward for services ren- 
dered, Barbara folds herself into Ric’s 
vest, dries her tears on his two dollar 
cravat, and decides that, after all, mar- 
riage is a swell institution. 

Miss Robbins was a total stranger to 
us, but, as we watched her work before 
the camera we were of the impression 
that she had been doing just that for 
years. So, we asked the pretty lady 
about it. 

“Goodness, no!” she exclaimed ex- 
citedly. “That is my very first ex- 
perience at picture making and I 
haven’t been so thrilled since I worked 
with the Jitney Players!” 

“Jitney Players?” we 
curiously. 

“A stock company,” she explained. 
“We gave ourselves that name because 
of the fact that we traveled all over 
the South in half a dozen small cars. 
It was fun. But,” she hastened to ex- 
plain, “it wasn’t half so much fun as 
this!” 

And just then Director Worthington 
Minor called her back on the set for 
another scene. 


mumbled 


Alfred Sav- 
LADIES SHOULD ior and Guy 


LISTEN Bolton are re- 
e sponsible _ for 
Paramount this tricky 


: little tale of 
light comedy and intrigue. 

Cary Grant is young, almost broke, 
and his sole claim to attention is an 
option he has in a South American ni- 
trate mine. 

Infatuated with Rosita Moreno, Cary 
doesn’t realize that her sole purpose is 
to get her little white paddies on the 
option. 

Really loving the handsome bounder, 
Frances Drake (telephone operator in 
his hotel) ignores ethics and keeps an 
ear out for all calls going in and out 
of her hero’s apartment. 

Edward Everett Horton’s be-goggled 
fiancee, Nydia Westman, has an all- 
wool yen for the husky Grant lad, and, 
when her father catches her swooning 
around his apartment, he gets out the 
trusty shot gun and promotes an en- 
gagement between the two. 

Horton is broken-hearted, and Cary, 
not liking the idea anyhow, advises him 
to use cave-man tactics in winning the 
gurgling girl friend back. 

In a howlingly funny sequence, Hor- 
ton does just that. Nydia is thrilled 
silly. She likes it, and, with that en- 
tanglement eliminated, all Frances has 
to do is expose the crooked Rosita, be- 
fore winning Cary .. . lock, stock and 
barrel ... for her own little breakfast 
nook. 

Frank Tuttle is a very conscientious, 
we might even say meticulous director, 
never starting on a picture until every 
solitary detail is exactly the way he 
wants it. 

As we hovered in the background, after 
the perfunctory command for “Quiet!” 
Cary entered the scene, crossed to the 
desk and picked up the telephone. 

“Wait a minute!” Tuttle exclaimed. 
“That’s darned awkward! What’s the 
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matter, anyhow? I thought I had 
everything fixed ...I thought...” 

And after giving it half an hour’s 
good “think,” he finally discovered that 
Cary is left-handed! So, everything 
had to be switched around to allow for 
the reverse action! 

It may interest the old timers to 
know that Charles Ray is filling a small 
part in the production. 


By the time this 
KANSAS CITY reaches your neigh- 


PRINCESS borhood theater, 
e Joan Blondell will 
Watenees probably have 


played hostess to 
that big, and very welcome bird... 
Old Man Stork. 

On the set, Director William Keighly 
was the soul of consideration. The 
shots were arranged so as to give the 
little lady sufficient relaxation, and be- 
tween times, Keighly insisted that she 
rest. 

It was a gay set, too, with a laugh 
in nearly every line. But, with Joan, 
Glenda Farrell, Bob Armstrong, Hugh 
Herbert, Vince Barnett, T. Roy Barnes 
and Hobart Cavanaugh, all under one 
roof, what else could you expect? 

It seems that Joan and Glenda are 
two Kansas City manicurists. Joan is 
in love with Armstrong, whose means 
of support are more shady than con- 
ventional, but who has promised the 
girl friend to “go straight’ after just 
one more job. 

Due to sundry entanglements, the 
gals find themselves on board a Paris- 
bound boat, in company with a pair of 
intoxicated aldermen who are in the 
mood to be chiseled for just about any- 
thing. 

Hugh Herbert is also headed for 
Paris to find out if his wife’s handsome 
doctor, Ivan Lebedeff, is responsible for 
her prolonged stay on the Continent; 
object . .. nerves. 

When they all get together, it’s some 
fun ... unless all present signs fail. 
And it doesn’t seem likely. 

Cy Bartlett (Alice White’s husband) 
and Manuel Seff collaborated on the 
nonsense. 

_At the close of the picture, Joan re- 
tired to her dressing room to remove 
her make-up. She had been there about 
five minutes, when Director Keighly 
sent for her, post haste, presumably to 
retake an unsatisfactory shot. 

Always agreeable, Joan returned... 
and got the surprise of her life! For, 


there stood the entire company, beam-- 


ing happily while they presented the 
popular Joan with the smartest bassi- 
nette we’ve seen in many a day! 

Joan’s eyes filled with tears. “I... 
can’t say... anything...” she choked. 
“Ts ... the grandest thing you could 
have done! And, the nicest thing I 
can hope for you is that you all... 
have babies, too!” . 


Se ail cece tiene 
INTERLUDE ously gives up the 


e om ne his heart to 
M-G-M another man, in this 
original play by S. J. 

and Laura Perleman. Sh 
This time, Otto is an ace newspaper 
reporter, in love with wine, Madge 
Evans, and an occasional song. And, 


Films 


no matter how many sheets he may be 
in the wind, there is no news scoop that 
doesn’t find Otto right out in front and 
turning in a top-notch story. 

When Lindbergh arrives in Paris, 
after his record-breaking flight, Kruger 
helps Robert Young (a cub reporter 
who worships the older man) get out 
a swell story for his paper, after the 
boy has fallen down on the job, due to 
his whole-hearted concern over Otto’s 
bibulous proclivities. 

After months of coaxing, Madge has 
finally agreed to marry Kruger, even 
selling her ticket home for the price of 
a wedding dress. But, while she waits 
for him in the bar of the Brass Monkey, 
her bridegroom, in a daze of forgetful- 
ness, takes off for New York. 

Bob loves her but fails to say so, 
and when Madge hears that Otto has 
been killed in China, she consents to 
marry Ralph Bushman, who has been 
asking steadily for weeks. 

Startled into speaking up, Bob uses 
strategy to get rid of Bushman and 
persuades Madge to marry him. 

The night of the wedding, Otto walks 
in and collapses at the bar. The nup- 
tials are called off and Madge'and Bob 
drop everything to nurse the sick man 
back to health. 

Well again, and realizing how right 
it is that the two kids have each other, 
Otto makes a final beau geste and 
walks out of their lives, forever. 

On the set, Kruger had been imi- 
tating Una Merkel’s broad southern 
accent. It was perfect and everybody 
was so tickled about it that they kept 
him at it all day long. 

Stepping into a scene, one of those 
tensely dramatic things, Otto uncon- 
sciously read: “Theah ain’t no use in 
youah boahtherin’ ’baout me, suh.. .” 

For a moment, Bob Young and 
Madge Evans stared as though the man 
had suddenly gone mad! Then, realiz- 
ing what had happened, the whole set 
howled delightedly. And Una was most 
amused of the lot! 

Director Edwin Marin called “time 
out” and joined in the merriment. 


We didn’t be- 
THE DRAGON lieve anyone could 


MURDER CASE hold a candle to 


e William Powell, 
5 but, Warren Wil- 
Warmers liam, the new 


Philo Vance, is doing a mighty swell 
job of it, and more power to him! 

Robert Barrat’s vast estate boasts a 
natural pool, the Dragon Pool, which 
tradition holds is the lair of a dragon 
that yanks its victims to the bottom, 
strangles them and then flies off with 
the bodies. 

Barrat’s sister, Margaret Lindsay, 
is engaged to George Meeker. And, 
when George takes a nose dive into the 
pool and fails to come up, nobody feels 
too bad about it. In fact, Lyle Talbot 
has been feeling like ducking the guy 
three times and pulling him out twice 
for a long time, because he loves Mar- 
garet, too. . 

However, after draining the pool and 
finding nothing but dragon footprints, 
Warren William is called in to put on 
the “what-do-you-make-of-it-Watson?” 
business. ; 

Before he’s finished another man is 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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47. a 
BE DAINTY 
In Spite of Hot Weather 
WITH X-Cream Deodorant 


you can safeguard yourself 
against any trace of offensive 
perspiration or body odors. 
This snow-white, pleasant de- 
odorant cream is cooling,sooth- 
ing, and positive in its action. 
Harmless to skin or fabrics— 
does not interfere with nature. 
It’s the best cream yet! 


For sale at the better Ioc stores 
exclusively. Buy it today! 


X-CREAM 
PREVENTS BODY ODORS 


If You’re Giving A Party 


- + - you want to be sure of the success of 
your refreshments. ‘Refreshment Menus” 
gives you new ideas about menus and 
recipes . . . games and card parties. Send 
10¢ for your copy to Tower Magazines, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Use Nature’s 
own beautifier 


If you want a dazzling smile and firm, strong, 
beautifully clean teeth, be careful what you put 
in your mouth. Your doctor prescribes salt as a 
gargle, your dentist prescribes salt as a mouth 
wash—and that is why salt forms the base of 
this new Worcester Salt Toothpaste. It cleans 
teeth safely ,it heals tender gums,it restores the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 35cin the large 


IRopic 


FACE POWDER 


L Bes 
heauly of your 


SUMMERTIME 
COMPLEXION 


TRY IT.... YOU'LL LOVE IT 


CANADA 
15¢ 


i, 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT ALL 


F.W.WOOLWORTH CO.STORES 


New “textured 
finish” absorbs rather 
than reflects the light 
and makes the pins 
an unseen part of 
your hairdress. Look 
for them at your 
favorite store or 
write for free sample 
—specify color. 
Sra-Rirg Hair Pin Co. Shelbyville, Ill, 


Dress up your kitchen with new towels, 
pot holders, stenciled food containers, 
etc. Send 10c for diagram pattern to 
Frances Cowles, Tower Magazines, Inc., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PLEASANTLY 
REMOVE 
HAIR 


Smell the contents of 
the DEWAN bottle. 
See how pleasant 
it really is! 


Oc 


3 anyone can af- 


ord to use it on 
arms, 

and legs. 
fore, SENS Ae apy- 
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killed and the butler almost fatally 
hurt. And by this time, you’ll be sus- 
pecting everybody in the place, includ- 
ing Jack Warner! 

The old maestro of mystery, S. S. 
Van Dine, concocted the shivery tale, 
and H. Bruce Humberstone directs the 
jitters. 

Between shots, the six-foot pool was 
used to good advantage, with Robert 
Barrat giving an exhibition of plain 
and fancy diving that would put a lot 
of professional swimmers to shame. 

The most fun was a tubby, middle- 
aged fellow who dives from a spring- 
board and stays under water for all of 
three minutes with a lighted cigar. He 
finally comes up, turns the cigar 
around, and continues to puff away like 
a mid-winter chimney! 


Director 

STUDENT TOUR Charles F. Reis- 

e ner is having 

-G-) the laugh of his 

Se life, and all be- 

cause of the extemporaneous antics of 

those two clowns, Jimmy Durante and 

Charles Butterworth. The lads have 

taken over the entire show, and Reis- 

ner can’t do anything about it for 
laughing! 

On the set, Durante was supposed to 
be delivering a long spiel (and funny 
enough!) to the sober Professor But- 
terworth. 

The rehearsals were okay, but, when 
the cameras started clicking, Jimmy 
ups to Charlie, parks his schnozzola 
smack on the Butterworth beak, and 
goes through the lines, with everybody 
having hysterics on the side-lines! And 
Charlie, the Spartan! holding a perfect 
dead-pan all the while! 

Butterworth, as we said before, is a 
professor and Durante is the comic 
trainer of the rowing crew, headed for 
England to try to defeat the British 
champs. 

The Prof’s niece, Maxine Doyle, is 
considered pretty much of a dud by the 
boys, because she wears glasses and can 
pronounce three-syllable words. But, 
when she comes out in a moth-eaten 
Peter Pan suit at a masquerade ball, 
the lads see her hidden possibilities and 
the rush is on. 

Needless to say, our crew whips the 
Britishers, and Maxine gets the boy 
she’s had her eye on, right from the 
start. 

Arthur Bloch and George Seaton 
wrote the story, with revisions by Du- 
rante and Butterworth. 


ELMER AND George Bancroft 
must have missed 
ELSIE his lunch the day we 
A visited the “Elmer 
and Elsie” set, be- 
cause, between shots, 
George’s handy man, Herman Turk, 
tied a napkin around the boss’s neck, 
handing out cheese-on-rye and steam- 
ing coffee to the big fellow. Maybe to 
give George the courage to stand up 
under the cold tea high-balls he was 
supposed to toss off in the subsequent 
shot! We’ll never know... 
Here we have George and Roscoe 
Karns, life-long buddies, who work to- 
gether on a piano company’s truck. 


Paramount 


That is, they’re life-long buddies until 
Frances Fuller, a piano teacher from 
the East, walks into their respective 
lives and leads the willing George down 
the old aisle to the altar. With the re- 
sult that the disconsolate Roscoe is 
obliged to move his other collar off the 
Bancroft dresser and find another 
place to hang it. 

The boys are invited to attend a 
banquet, given by the Big Shot of the 
company, and the promotion of one or 
the other seems to depend almost en- 
tirely on the merits of an impromptu 
speech they are expected to make. 

Bancroft buys, and memorizes, a 
fancy speech, but, before he has a 
chance to deliver it, Karns ups and re- 
cites the same one! 

To fill the awkward gap, Frances ex- 
plains that her husband has lost his 
voice temporarily, and her little ex- 
temporaneous speech wins the coveted 
promotion for Bancroft. 

Karns, jealous of the female inter- 
ference, spills the well-known “beans,” 
and George is fired. 

But, again the little woman steps 
into the breach, smooths out the diffi- 
culties, and the finish finds George re- 
instated and everybody happy. 


Myrna Loy, who 
STAMBOUL jas been doing right 


QUEST well by herself of late, 

plays a beautiful Ger- 

v man spy, in this ex- 
M-G-M citing tale. 


The story begins in a sanitarium, 
where Myrna is a victim of insanity, a 
condition brought about by the realiza- 
tion that she has been tricked into 
sending her lover, George Brent, to his 
death. 

After showing you the effect, Direc- 
tor Sam Wood obligingly flashes back 
to give you a peek at the cause. 

Sent, by German government officials, 
to Stamboul for the purpose of check- 
ing up on the shady doings of C. Henry 
Gordon, Myrna meets and falls in love 
with George Brent, innocent victim of 
a suspicious government that believes 
him to be an enemy spy. 

In order to unmask the activities of 
Gordon, Myrna pretends that she is 
working for the same British forces by 
which he is employed. And, knowing 
that she loves Brent, the nasty man 
(Gordon) tests her alleged fidelity to 
England by leading her to a window 
that looks down uvon a courtyard 
where Brent is about to submit to the 
services of the firing squad. 

Privately assured, by one of her own 
people, that the execution is just to 
test her, Myrna smiles calmly as the 
firing squad raise their guns and fire. 

Convinced that she is the “McCoy,” 
Gordon reveals valuable government 
secrets which Myrna uses to advantage. 
But, when the gentleman who promised 
that George would not be harmed, 
hangs his head and admits that he has 
been obliged to betray her for the 
cause, Myrna goes stark, staring mad. 
Which brings us to the sanitarium we 
viewed in the first reel. 

The ending may be changed, thereby 
allowing Brent to appear later and re- 
vive his girl friend’s sanity. 


On the set, George Brent was con- - 
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tinually barking his shins on a crazily 
constructed Oriental table. The poor 
fellow was positively black and blue! 

And, to make matters worse, a hu- 
morously inclined assistant director had 
installed a brass gong, for the sole 
purpose of ringing up each new con- 
tact of the table leg versus George’s! 

Whenever George acquired a new 
bruise, a property man solemnly struck 
the gong. And, by the time the pic- 
ture was finished, George’s knees were 
purple and the gong was running him 
a close second for punishment! 


YOU BELONG You Tracy fans 


would have been 
TO ME thrilled over the 
+ grand reception ac- 
corded Lee when 

Paramount 


he stepped onto the 
Paramount lot to star in this picture, 
written by Elizabeth Alexander and 
originally titled: “Fifty-Two Weeks for 
Fleurette.” 

It is the story of a nervy little small- 
time vaudeville artiste, who, after the 
tragic death of her husband, carries on 
bravely, but hopelessly, to support her 
little son. 

Lee plays the Good Samaritan, a 
vaudeville comedian, whose wife has 
left him, years before, because of his 
seemingly irremediable passion for the 
“cup that cheers.” 

When Lee finds Helen Mack and her 
boy practically starving to death, he 
takes them under his generous wing, 
gets Helen a job singing in a beer gar- 
den, and arranges for the little fellow 
to enroll in a military school. 

After hearing Helen Morgan sing at 
a benefit, the child (David Holt) goes 
to her dressing room, tells her about 
_ his mother, and wins his way into the 
Morgan gal’s heart, via his cuteness. 

While he is with Miss Morgan, 
Tracy comes to deliver the sad news 
that Helen (his mother) has died. And 
there it develops that Helen Morgan 
has been his wife of years before! 

Between them, they decide to tell 
David that his mother has been booked 
for fifty-two weeks in vaudeville. 

The reunion of Lee and his wife, and 
their adoption of the small David, gives 
the play a satisfactory ending. 

Al Werker, who rode to fame for his 
work on the “House of Rothschild,” 
directs the touching story. 

Incidentally, the husky Al nearly got 
the worst of it the other day on the set 
when David and his small stand-in 
tangled over the technique of young 
Holt’s thespic efforts! 

David had just finished rehearsing a 
scene when his “shadow” began kid- 
ding him. 


“Humpf!” he snorted cynically. 
“That wasn’t so hot! I bet I can act 
better than you can! ... Phooey!” 


David’s professional pride was hurt. 
“You can not act better than me!” he 
yelled. “You take that back ... you, 
or I’ll smack you one!” 

“Ya-aah ... you don’t dare, you ham 
actor!” the stand-in held his ground. 

And the “ham” probably turned the 
trick, for, within a split second, the 
two kids were in each other’s hair and 
Swapping haymakers like anything! 

In trying to untangle them, Director 
Werker forgot to keep his shins clear, 
and it still looks as though he got the 
bad end of it! 


“MAY 1 HELP YOU 


Om Oe NI aw Re tw mm 


hove 
i) 


vetee girl 


Deltindimric.ecounter says it 


with a 


The salespeople in department 
stores want to give you friendly, 
helpful service. The girl behind 
the counter has been selected 
for her ability to meet you 
pleasantly and serve your needs 


intelligently. Usually she has 
had special training to do her 


job well. She is glad to help 
you make the most suitable 
purchases and to give you the 
benefit of her knowledge of 
merchandise. 


Now this description must re- 
mind you of some shopping 
experience you have especially 
enjoyed in a department store. 
Tell us about it! Tower Maga- 


smile! 


Tell us about your 
most enjoyable shop- 
ping experience and 
in $1,000 
CASH 


share in 


zines are awarding its readers 
the best 
letters—$250 first prize. 


$1600) an! seashveror 


For an official voting ballot 
and complete details about these 
cash awards, turn to pages 12 
and 13 of this magazine. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE - 
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Hollywood saw that she was beautiful, 
but movie people work under pitiless 
lights, play in glaring sunshine. They 
called her an “‘Airedale’’ because her 
arms and legs betrayed superfluous hair. 

You'll never guess her name—for she 
is now one of the most perfectly groomed 
women in the world—thanks to X-Bazin 
Cream. With X-Bazin, any woman can 
be exquisitely free of hair on legs, arms 
and under-arms. 

Constant research and improvement have made 
X-Bazin more and more mild, efficient, and agree- 
able. This really reliable cream depilatory leaves 
your skin exquisitely smooth, white and hairless, 
Even the future growth of hair is retarded. 

Insist on reliable X-Bazin— accept no substi- 
tutes. In new giant size tubes at drug and depart- 
ment stores—50c. Good size tubes 10c in 10-cent 
stores. 

HALL&RUCKEL, Inc., Est. 1848, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


X-BAZIN 


REMOVE S HATIR 


SORE TOES 


CAUSED BY NEW OR TIGHT SHOES 
INSTANTLY 


RELIEVED! 


Use Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads and you % 
can wear newortight % 
shoes without discomfort. IF 
Tender spotson anypart of “ 
the feetand bunions, enlarged 
or tender joints are instantly re- on 
lieved; sore toes, corns and blisters are pre- 
vented. These thin, protective pads stop pain 
from corns in ONE MINUTE! 


A COMPLETE, SAFE TREATMENT 


—consisting of 12 soothing, healing pads to end 
pain and take off shoe pressure, and 8 separate 
specially Medicated Disks to loosen and remove 
corns. Also sizes for Soft Corns between toes, 
Bunions and Callouses 
—each designed and 
medically formulated 
for the purpose by 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, 
foremost authority on 
ailments of the feet. 


SSS 


one 


Maine 


everywhere, 


D® Scholls Zinopads 
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Quick, safe, sure! Sold 


MAKE-UP BOX 


Lotions and Loveliness... ANew Skin Sheen and 
A New Skin Cream in This Month’s Beauty Notes 


Thirsty Skin Drinks Up Cream 


LL you sufferers with dry skins 
rally ’round now while we tell you 
about a grand new preparation which 
perks up skins and banishes those an- 
noying tired little lines. It’s a thick 
satiny eream which you use right after 
your face is thoroughly cleansed. 
Stroke it on, up and up, and around the 
weary eyes and let it rest for ten mine 
utes. You can almost feel the thirsty 
dry skin drinking up its nourishing 
goodness. Wipe off any excess with 2 
soft tissue and then have a look at 
yourself in the glass. You’re younger! 
You’re prettier! You’re refreshed! 
After two weeks of use, your skin be- 
comes normalized and you discontinue 
its use for a while. We believe you 
will want to know all about this and 
have written fully about it in this 
month’s beauty circular . . . it’s yours 
you know, just for the asking. 


"Down™ and Out with One Paste 


[Ryser shorts, scanty bathing suits, 
and the revealing evening gowns otf 
this season have made the use of a good 


depilatory a prime requisite for the 
well groomed. One of the newer 
preparations which melts away down 
to even darker growths is a pleasing- 
ly fragrant powder which is non-smart- 
ing, non-greasy, and non-staining. It 
doesn’t make the skin red or rough nor 
does it encourage renewed growth of 
hair. Another good feature about it 
is that this depilatory has a pleasant 
odor. Do you remember when some of 
the depilatories had such unpleasant 
odors that your family threatened you 
with all manner of punishments for 
using them in the house? Well, this 
one will be welcomed with loud cheers 
for its delicate fragrance. A treat- 
ment every two or three weeks will be 
adequate to keep your skin soft and 
smooth to the eyes and touch. 


If you would like further infor- 
mation about the articles described 
and other beauty news, write to 
the Beauty Editor, Make-up Box, 
Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A Few Posters for Toasters 
Ge beige but not brown this Summer 
if you want to be really smart. 
Toasting yourself until you’re burned 
and blistered is no longer a la mode. 


It’s bad for the skin and bad for the 
disposition. The new sun-proof lotion 
pictured below lets you turn a nice 
healthy beige without going through 
the unbecoming broiled stage. It pre- 
vents blistering and peeling and isn’t 
greasy. The other bottle contains the 
snow lotion, an exquisite liquid founda- 
tion in either peachbloom or rachel. 
What we like about it is the youthful 
sheen it gives the skin. MHere’s a 
thought too, if your complexion is rea- 


sonably good, you can go without any 


make-up except for an application of 
snow lotion and a dash of lipstick. 
When make-up has a tendency to look 


messy on a warm day, it’s often wise . 


to follow this procedure, 


HE Make-Up Box circular also con-— 


tains news of four. numbered per- 
fumes for the teens, twenties, thirties 
and forties . . . a double-whipped 
cleansing cream . . . a peach-beige 
anti-sunburn foundation lotion with a 
cool greenhouse floral odor. 


Be 
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CLOSE-UPS 


INTERESTING PEOPLE OF THE 


MOVIES AND WHAT THEY DO... 
(Continued from page 94) 


Claire Du Brey 


THE TOUGHEST 
GUY IS A LADY 


By RAMON ROMERO 


HE daily rushes at Columbia 
were being run. A face flashed on 
the screen that looked like all 
the hardness and bitterness in 
the world carved on one set of fea- 
tures. Then the close-ups opened into 
full shots and a row of prison cells 
came into view. The toughest bunch of 
hoodlums Hollywood had ever collected 
for one scene. Suddenly the picture 
cut back to the first face. It was with- 
out a doubt the toughest of the bunch. 
The lights in the projection room 
switched on. The director turned to a 
stunningly dressed woman who had been 
nervously watching the film unreel. 

“IT must congratulate you, Miss Du 
Brey,” he said. “You are the tough- 
est guy in Hollywood!” 

She laughed, pleased with the com- 
pliment, and answered, “Yes, I even 
frightened myself. I’ll be afraid to 
sleep with myself tonight.” 

The role taken by Miss Claire Du 
Brey in the picture, “Men of Sing 
Sing” had been one of the hardest to 
film in the history of the Columbia cast- 
ing office. The script demanded a wo- 
man who, dressed as a man, operates 
as an underworld power, without the 
secret of her sex being discovered until 
late in the story. Dozens of actresses 
tried out for the role, but in the end 
Miss Du Brey won because she alone 
seemed to possess the skill to make her- 
self over into a soulless piece of human 
scum. The transition is all the more 
amazing when one realizes that Miss 
Du Brey has always had a reputation 
as being one of the best sirens of femi- 
nine allure in the industry. 

The Columbia prison picture is her 
first as a free lance. She took it as a 
lark. She knew it couldn’t type her. 
It was nice to be tough—because so 
often it’s tough to be nice! 


e 


De. eit Ginsburg _ 
HE BEAUTIFIES 
UGLY DUCKLINGS 


By HENRY M. FINE 


EK makes weak chins strong, ugly 
noses beautiful, ordinary eyes 
exotic, and poor mouths kiss- 
able. All with the deft strokes 
of his surgical scalpels. He gained this 
ability remodeling the shattered faces 
of wounded soldiers of the World War. 

Dr. Josif Ginsburg, Hollywood plas- 
tic surgeon, through his talents as a 
sculptor of human clay, has assisted 
many toward screen success. 

A sculptor and artist as well as a 
surgeon, Dr. Ginsburg never works on 
a patient until he has studied that 
person’s character and facial features 
thoroughly. For this reason his op- 
erations change the face so subtly that 
it can be hardly noticed. 

When war broke out in Europe in 
1914, Ginsburg was a student of medi- 
cine and surgery at the University of 
St. Caroline in Prague, Austria. He 
immediately dropped his studies, re- 
turned to his native country, Russia, 
and enlisted in the army. He was 
taken prisoner and sent to a prison 
camp at Prague, where he had studied. 
There a doctor recognized him as a 
former student and had him assigned 
to the hospital staff. 

For four long years Ginsburg 
worked with some of the most skilled 
surgeons rehabilitating broken men. 

Later he met a wealthy Los Angeles 
tourist who on hearing of the doctor’s 
plastic surgery work during the war, 
suggested that he come to Hollywood. 
Ginsburg did in 1923. 

His skill soon brought him to the 
attention of screen personalities. Nat- 
urally, many of those he beautified in- 
sisted on secrecy. However a few 
gained considerable valuable publicity 
from their plastic changes. Among 
these were Johnny Weissmuller, Alice 
White and Vivienne Segal. 
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ADHESIVE PLASTER 


WATERPROOF 
SUN-TAN COLOR 


Better for household 

and surgical use. Same 

price as old-style ad- 
hesive plaster. 


Send for FIRST-AID 
SAMPLER 


containing small units of Red Cross Cotton 
Bandage — Band-Aid, DRYBAK ADHESIVE 


_ PLASTER and antiseptic. Send 
<< 10c—less than the cost and 
8 mailing. 
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Here’s that modern way to hot TRY 
starch without mixing, boiling THIS 
and bother as with lump starch. F A E E 
Makes starching easy. Makes 

ironing easy. Restores elastic- = 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU--—---———- 


' 
| THE HUBINGER CO., No.794, Keokuk, Ia. | 
| Your freesample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, | 
j and “That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” | 
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IN 30 SECONDS 
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DYE 
Your Summer Shoes 


So easy with ColorShine 
Black Shoe Dye- Any 
color shoes made per 
manent plack. Polishes 
peautifully with Color- 


Shine Black Coens 
a 
Each only 10¢ a 


Woolw 
kinds of 
all colors 2 
_ shoes. Wonderful! 


» 


AMAMI sHamPOOoO 


The World-famous Shampoo and 
Amami Auburn Henna Rinse 
well known Hair Beautifiers 


are now on sale at your favorite 5 and 10 
Prichard & Constance, London and New York 
a EEE SS 


“MOTHER 
WHAT CAN | DO?” 


It's a question that sometimes taxes 
your ingenuity . . . particularly when 
the children fae been playing hard 
and ought to relax. 

What is a better answer than stories 
they love to read or hear? 

You can now get two fascinating 
story books for only 10 cents each. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF A BROWNIE 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
Send for Them Today .. . 10c Each 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NOW/ THE 


ZIP EPILATOR—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAIR 
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Hollywood Goes A-Partying 


(Continued from page 47) 


professional life is make-believe, are 
just a little bit better at this sort of 
make-believe than the rest of us are. 

So naturally the Laemmle affair, 
given at the great mansion on the huge 
Benedict Canyon estate, was heaps of 
fun. You forget entirely to be over- 
awed by the Laemmle magnificence, 
when you go to that hospitable home. 

Polan Banks stirred up the greatest 
excitement by coming dressed as Cath- 
erine the Great, wearing Marlene Diet- 
rich’s costume, which she wore in her 
picture. Polan is a young novelist, a 
great friend of Carl Laemmle, Jr., and 
a privileged character about the place. 

Masked as he was, nobody recognized 
him. He mingled with the ladies who 
happened to be discussing him. Finally 
the reports reached Rosabelle Laemmle 
Bergerman’s ears, and she hastily sent 
word to the detective on the job, to 
“watch that woman! This may be a 
hold-up.” 

And then there was the incident of 
Ed Hillman, Marian Nixon’s ex-, and 
Irene Hervey, which might have ended 
in a duel between Ed and Polan if 
Eddie Buzzell hadn’t saved the day. 

Ed went alone out into the patio to 
see some performing snakes which were 
a part of the entertainment, and Polan, 
who is pretty keen about Miss Hervey, 
himself, moved in. They went out to 
the bar, in the big tent, and when they 
came back, sat down in a far corner of 
the room. Hillman came back, search- 
ing for his lady. 

Eddie Buzzell came to the rescue. 
“She’s over there with a lady!” he ex- 
plained. 


yas LAEMMLE is probably the 
real sheik of Hollywood. And that 
French officer costume of his was very 
fetching. 

Jack Oakie brought Toby Wing, and 
tried to have every dance, but Carl, 
Jr., carried her off for two dances in 
succession. And she’s still wearing 
Junior’s  star-sapphire ring, too. 
Though they do say that Jack Oakie 
doesn’t like it very well. 

But speaking of Eddie Buzzell—who 
came as a king, all in ermine and with 
a crown on his head—he brought Sally 
Clarke, and told friends confidentially 
that they, too, would be married soon. 

Florine McKinney was cute as Peter 
Pan; Norma Shearer was lovely in a 
black-and-white Victorian gown, with 
hoopskirts and wearing curls to her 
shoulders; and Claudette Colbert was 
lovely as DuBarry; while Nancy Car- 
roll and Rochelle Hudson were gowned 
in French period costumes. 

Rochelle told us she had made a 
hurried trip to Oklahoma to visit the 
oil wells she inherited from her grand- 
dad, but hadn’t had time to stay and 
count them! 

The music room was hung with tin 
pans and caricatures of musicians, and 
the big whoopee tent had huge paper 
dolls’ bodies, through which you stuck 
your head to be photographed. 

And a bird told us at the party— 
no, no, that’s not slang, but poetry, 
speaking of a bird telling us—that 
the romance between Gloria Shea and 
Winslow B. Felix is getting warmer. 

We got Jack Oakie off in a corner 
and made him tell us why he didn’t 
get married. 

“Well,” drawled Jack, “it’s a cinch 
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I wouldn’t be understood. The only 
chance I’d have of finding a girl to 
understand the situations which -pic- 
tures naturally place me in, is in a 
studio. She would have to be a mem- 
ber of the acting profession too. Even 
then I’d be taking a big chance on 
her ee getting the right slant on my 
work.” 


Bicck= nn better outdoor parties 

this year are presaged by the very 
amusing one which the James Glea- 
sons gave, celebrating Jim’s birthday. 
It was breakfast, and there were swims 
in the big pool and then breakfast at 
long tables on the lawn. And Kalmar 
and Ruby and Irene Franklin singing 
old songs. 

Some Hollywood folks seem to be 
forgetting that parties are for fun, 
but not the Jim Gleasons, and there 
was gaiety galore. 

But son Russell Gleason said he had 
been bunkoed—his father’s birthday 
had been three days before, and he 
had had to give him a present every 
day! 

Irvin Cobb was getting off a lot of 
his nifties as he consumed his coffee 
and ham—and—. Irvin is at the Hal 
Roach studios, and he remarked: 

“The outstanding difference between 
a comedy lot and a dramatic lot is 
that, where both of them are awfully 
funny, the folks on the comedy lot 
know it!” 

Carol Tevis is quick witted, too. She 
and Glen Boles were playing tennis. 

“My game is terrible today,” said 
Glen. “I never played so badly before.” 

“Oh, so you’ve played before!” re- 
torted Carol. 

And there was a spot of romance 
at the Gleason party, too, although the 
crowd was mostly gay nineties. Heath- 
er Angel came with Henry Wilcoxon, 
and they seemed to be getting up quite 
a current. 

Oh, those talkative clothes that Sam 
Hardy wears! He was wearing merely 
a bright blue suit at the Gleason pow- 
wow. 

“T may have to go home and change 
my clothes,’ said Sam. “Folks think 
I’m in mourning!” 


Will Rogers Entertains Cast 


Don’t think I ever heard of Will 
Rogers giving a party before. But he 
did give one out at his ranch for the 
east of “Ah, Wilderness.” 

Usually Will just says to any friend 
he chances to meet, “Why don’t you 
come out and see us—we’re always at 
home!” 

But on the occasion I mention, 
though his invitation was informal, it 


- really was a party. Mrs. Rogers, of 


course, aided in the entertaining. 

The stables were opened to the guests 
to select each his own steed to ride, an 
nearly everybody availed himself of 
the opportunity for a gallop over the 
hills, through streams, all part of 
Will’s ranch. d 

William Janney and Charlotte Hen- 
ry (she was Alice in Wonderland, you 
remember) especially distinguished 
themselves with their horsemanship. 

And that luncheon in the patio, be- 
side the barbecue pit, was something 
to remember, especially with Will eat- 
ing steak with one hand while he 
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waited on guests with the other. 

Then Irvin Cobb wanted Will to 
take him for a ride over the ranch in 
a buckboard, hitched to mules, which 
Will did. But the harness broke, the 
mules ran wild, and both Rogers and 
Cobb were shaken up before Rogers 
could stop the team—and not a wise- 
crack out of either of them when they 
came back! 


The McHugh Cocktail Party 


Cocktail parties outdoors on Sunday 
afternoons are popular in Hollywood, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank McHugh had 
guests scattered over a couple of acres 
of lawn. 

There it was that Mrs. Ralph Mor- 
gan told us about her colored maid 
and smoking. 

“T have a new colored maid,” said 
Mrs. Morgan. “I noticed she always 
seemed to look disapprovingly at me 
when I smoked. She came into the 
library and found me puffing, the other 
day. ‘You don’t like cigarettes, do 
you, Chloe?’ I asked. ‘No, ma’am,’ she 
answered. ‘I don’t care for cigarettes, 
but I like a cigar once in a while.’” 


Sandra Shaw Doeswt Like Farm Life 


This back-to-the-farm movement that 
has been going on so merrily among 
the stars is getting something of a set- 
back. Some of the wives don’t like 
it so well. 

A farmerette’s life doesn’t appeal to 
Sandra Shaw at all, for instance. In 


fact she has persuaded Gary Cooper 
to move back to Beverly Hills from 
their San Fernando Ranch home. 

But the little birdie tells me that 
Sandra didn’t win out without making 
an important concession. Gary loves 
big game hunting, and Sandra has been 
a bit against it, fearing he may get 
hurt or sick during the long trips into 
the wilds. But Gary consented to move 
back to town on condition that he be 
allowed to go hunting. And Sandra 
has even consented to go with him, like 
a good little wife, when he goes to 
the frozen wilds of Alaska for some 
Kodiak bear. 


Unhappy Bluebird—Yes, There Is One 


Bluebirds are supposed to be har- 
bingers of happiness, but the one which 
Dorothy Mackaye and Paul Kelly found 
the other night needed a bit of cheering 
up itself. 

In their back yard they discovered 
a fledgling bluebird that had failed to 
make the flying grade with its brothers 
and sisters, and which had broken its 
wing. 

Miss McNasty is the name of their 
Scottie, and the Scottie adores having 
the bluebird, which they have, named 
Ace, ride on her back. But now it 
looks as though Miss McNasty may 
have to surrender her burden of love, 
for the parents of Ace, the bluebird, 
have decided that their child is unsafe 
with the Scottie, and at every oppor- 
tunity they swoop down and try to 
transfix Miss McNasty with their 
sharp bills. : 


You Tell Us | 


(Continued from page 53) 


Russ Columbo in “Wake Up and Dream,” 
with June Knight, ought to get down to 
your part of the world pretty soon, Nora. 


Melodrama a la Mode 
S far as I’m concerned “Manhattan 
Melodrama” is in itself the ten 
best pictures of the year. It brought 
us two already great screen personali- 
ties at dramatic heights they have 
never before reached. 

In “Men in White” Clark Gable was 
merely Clark Gable, well-known movie 
star; in “The Thin Man” Bill Powell 
was merely Bill Powell, one of the 
sereen’s few real gentlemen. But in 
“Manhattan Melodrama” Clark was 
Blackie Gallegher, Broadway gambler, 
and Bill was Jim Wade, great coun- 
sellor at law. They actually seemed to 
live their roles in this truly great film. 

The story itself was worthy of these 
two great stars’ greatest performances 
and the direction was excellent. 

The rest of the cast of this hectic 
drama were well chosen and carried 
their parts admirably. Nat Pendleton 
and one of my old favorites, Myrna 
Loy, turned in especially fine perform- 
ances. 

What this fan needs is more pictures 
like “Manhattan Melodrama’”—and 
don’t mean cheap imitations of this 
really great celluloid accomplishment— 
Robert Leonard Russell, 825 Casey 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, IIl. 


Your comment and attendance at the 
theater are factors which help in getting the 
kind of pictures you want. 


Historical Appeal 


RODUCERS are at last aware of | 


the fact that the public is fed up 
on gangsters, musicals and all this 
modern balderdash. Evidence of this 
awakening is heralded by the appear- 
ance of three pictures—Henry VIII., 
Queen Christina, and Catherine the 
Great. They are as refreshing as a 
breeze on a warm night, after being 
literally stifled with second-rate stories. 
Henry and his famous wives, Queen 
Christina and her ill-fated lover, Cath- 
erine the greatest of all—are people 
who have lived down through the ages 
making history glamorous and ex- 
citing. 

Many people do not care to glean 
their knowledge of yester-year from 
dry books, but when dull subjects are 
portrayed by such delightful personali- 
ties as Greta Garbo, Charles Laughton 
and Elizabeth Bergner, the matter be- 
comes a distinct pleasure.—Lucille 
Hanson, 2630 N. 41st Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The producers are preparing pictures 
like “Cleopatra,” “The Affairs of Cellini” 
and “Du Barry” to meet the demand for 
historical pictures. 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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Bring out the 
HIDDEN CHARM 
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in your hair 
| KEEP your hair waved at home with this 

new improved professional waveset. 

Wildroot Wave Powder, mixed witn water, 
makes a pint of heavy waveset for 10 cents. 
Easy to use. Makes deep, lasting waves. 
Dries quickly without a trace of dust or 
flakes. Approved by Good Housekeeping. 
Keeps indefinitely. Get a package today, use 
it regularly, and see how it brings out the 
beauty of your hair! At all drug and 5 and 
10 cent stores. 


10¢ size 


MAKES 1 PINT 


- ONE PIN 
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Sue looks cool and fresh through long hours 
of hot and humid weather. Her complexion 
is never streaked or oily. She always uses 
Luxor Moisture-proof Powder. No shiny 
nose. No clogged pores. Luxor stays on the 
surface—can’t dissolve or melt into the skin. 
It even floats on water—resists skin moisture 
the same way, stays dry, looks natural. Try 
a generous sample. Mark and mail coupon. 


4 


Hear “Talkie Picture Time,”’ starring June Meredith. 
NBC, Sunday, 3 p.m., E.D.T. See local papers. 
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THE MOISTURE-PROOF 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


LUXOR, Lrp., 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your generous trial packages of Luxor Moisture- 
proof Powder, Rouge and new Special Formula Cream. Here's 
ten cents to help cover mailing costs. (Offer not good in Canada.) 


Check, Powper: Rose Rachel Rachel. Flesh 
Roucz: Radiant___Medium——_Sunglow. 
Pastel Vivid Roseblush 


TM-9 
Name. 


Address 


TWO-TONE 


and 
BLACK € BROWN 
PASTE 


for leather 
Or fabric 


WONT RUB OFF 


: 
nie ate TIGHTLY crose? 
REALS HINE CO.Inc. SEV ESTO" 
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You Tell Us 


(Continued from page 108) 


Wanted: One Title 

HY is it that the names of the 

shows are changed so often? It’s 
not the name that the public wants. 
It’s the show—the actor. And—many 
times this is missed. Why? Just be- 
cause someone thought a new name 
would go over bigger. 

Please! Producers! Decide on a 
name before you advertise the movie. I 
waited months to see “Transcontinen- 
tal Bus,” and when it failed to arrive, 
I inquired for it and found to my dis- 
appointment that my desired picture 
had slipped by, incognito, as “Fugitive 
Lovers.”’ And so I send in my appeal 
to the directors to stick to one name, 
for the title matters not. ’Tis the pic- 
ture we want.—Margaret Boland, care 
of Mrs. Carroll, 40 Leory St., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

We'd like to add our personal complaint 
and recommendation, too, Margaret. 


Wants Cast Announcements 
HY can’t the cast of each picture 
be shown at the end of the pic- 

ture? Many times an unimportant 
actor or actress appeals to us, but we 
cannot find out who it is. You can’t 
memorize the cast that is shown before 
the picture, but if the cast were shown 
after the picture it would be easy to 
tell who the actors are—Lula Cash, 
3515 Parthenia Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

We agree with you, Miss Cash. And 
sometimes characters aren't even listed in 
the cast! 


Revival of Silents 
I WOULD suggest that producers 
delve into their old files, marked, 
“Silent Pictures.” There they would 
find no end of grand material for new 
talkies. 

I’d love to see re-makes of: 

“The Old Homestead” (ideal for 
“State Fair” fans). 

“To Have and To Hold” (the Betty 
Compson-Bert Lytell silent. Freddy 
March and Elissa Landi for the talkie). 

“The Magic Garden” (Romantic 
enough for Marian Nixon-Gene Ray- 
mond team). 

“The little 
for Gaynor). 

“Twinkletoes” 
course!)—Helen Franzeen, 
mont Street, Quincy, Ill. 

Perhaps some of the old silent pictures 
will be made into talkies, if there is enough 
demand for them. 


Minister” (a natural— 
(Lilian Harvey, of 
619 Ver- 


Elsie, Take a Bow 
Pee oe dee you treat the technical as 
well as the entertainment side of 
the films, I believe you have it all over 
the other fan publications. 

I am sure there are many other fans 
like myself who are anxious to know 
the men behind the scenes: those who 
make the wheels go ’round. Your pres- 
ent producers series is great. Now, let 
us have similar ones-on other pro- 
eae I am sure they would go over 

ig. 

Meanwhile, here’s to Elsie Janis, the 
best fan writer in the business. Here’s 
hoping she’ll be with NEw Movie a 
long, long time.—Margaret Greene, 
ist meal Street, Richmond Hill, 

New Movie tries to give its readers the 
best in every line. 


How About It? 

[AL BOs seems to be suggesting 

new combinations on the screen. 
Here’s a thought! Why not Mae West 
and “Buster” Crabbe? Can’t you im- 
agine the “Sophisticated Lady” on the 
screen, taming the wild man of the 
jungle? That would be something.— 
Kay Ericson, 26 Adams Street, Med- 
ford, Mass. 

That would be something! Gr-r-r! 

Pictures for Youngsters 
I AM only a girl of fourteen but I 
do like to see a good picture, and 
it is very seldom that one is suitable 
for children. 

We were going to see “Kskimo” one 
night, as we had seen the previews 
and it looked exciting, but Mother 
heard from a good many people that 
it “Wasn’t fit for children.” Lots of 
pictures get the same remark with the 
exception of a few very good pictures 
that have been produced. “Little Wo- 
men,” “Tarzan,” and I remember one 
when I was young called “The Thief 
of Bagdad” which, I have heard a 
good many people say, is the best pic- 
ture ever produced. 

Douglas Fairbanks has been the 
hero of many very excellent pictures 
including “Robin Hood.” If that were 
given again I’d be willing to bet any- 
thing that it would go over as big 
as “Little Women” did. 

The pictures nowadays are all full 
of silly mush. I wish they could pro- 
duce a few pictures, full of adventure 
and excitement, that kids can enjoy. I 
haven’t seen “Tarzan” yet, but I know 
it is a good one. 

Do please produce a picture, excit- 
ing, adventurous, that kids will like. I 
don’t enjoy writing letters especially, 
to a place where so many come, but I 
do enjoy a good movie and so do lots 
of other children.—Barbara L. Leon- 
ard, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

Wait until you see Jackie Cooper and 
aie Beery in “Treasure Island,’ Bar- 
bara! 


Evelyn Still Going Strong 

ET’S have more, much more, of 

Evelyn Venable. Where has she 
been all this time? I saw her in “Death 
Takes a Holiday” and also in “Double 
Door.” She is a beautiful little actress 
and has brains to match her charms. 

Best wishes for the good ole’ NEw 
Movigs MaGazine. Long may it stand. 
—Mrs. Mae Priest, P. O. Box 396, 
Starke, Florida. 

P. S. I almost forgot to give a boost 
to my favorite actor. Can you imagine 
anyone forgetting to mention Fredric 
March? Impossible! 


Evelyn Venable will be in “A Village 
Tale.” Fredric March will play in “The 
Affairs of Cellini.’ So there! 


More About Bit Players 
WEY don’t the producers give us 

the names of the lesser players 
in the billing? For instance, I adored 
“Marmee” of “Little Women” but it 
was weeks later before I learned that 
Spring Byington was to be credited 
with the fine performance. 3 

Likewise, the little sick girl was 

marvelous in “Men in White,” but no 
one knew her name. 
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You Tell Us 


These bit players do a lot toward 
making a good picture and deserve part 
of the praise. Then why not give us 
their names? It is only fair that we 
know who they are.—Lucy Wilson, 905 
Floyd Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

Your complaint in these pages will reach 
the producers. NEw Movie is glad to help. 


DeMille—An Artist 


AM a self-confessed movie student. 

That doesn’t mean “critic.” It’s only 
that, from constant observation, I’ve 
engender ed a certain proficiency which 
helps me distinguish sincere acting 
from hokum, spontaneity from imita- 
tion, good from bad direction. 

Directing is a peculiar art. Sur- 
prising, when you realize that a di- 
rector must possess the aggregate 
knowledge of his actors and his crew, 
as well as of their work. He needs 
vision, imagination, subtlety, a sense 
of balance, rhythm, color, tempo and 
humor. A movie is as great as its 
director—no greater. 

I have an ideal director: Cecil B. De- 
Mille who is now directing ‘“Cleo- 
patra,” starring Claudette Colbert. Mr. 
DeMille has more finesse than any 
other man in his line whose work I 
have seen; more wisdom, more sense 
of the fitness of things. He is credited 
with unfailing success. He knows 
people—he knows Life. He is rising 
toward true greatness. J recommend 
him to the future as the director of 


he 
“GREAT AMERICAN FILM” 
—Jessie Strader, 516% So. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles, California. 
There are many great directors and De 
Mille is, without doubt, one of them. 


Cleaner Films 
HY can’t we have cleaner and 
more artistic pictures? Surely, it 
is possible to make a warm and human 
story live on the screen, without the 
constantly over-emphasized sordid de- 
tails now creeping into most pictures. 

Look at “Little Women.” Could any- 
thing be more delightful, and yet in- 
offensive? 

Imagine a beautiful picture featur- 
ing Katharine Hepburn and Conrad 
Nagel. That would be something to 
look forward to. 

Here’s hoping!—Mrs. Raymond Cru- 
bert, 58-39 Lawrence Street, Flushing, 
Long Island. 


New Movie MaGAZInE is always in favor 
of clean films. 


Suggestions 
HO would be afraid of the “big, 
bad, box-office depression,” if: 
Edward G. Robinson were cast as 


“Ulysses” (by Homer) and Jean Har- 
low played ‘Circe’. 
Charles Bickford did Theodore 


Roosevelt’s life. 


Gene Raymond played the dashing | 


French general “Lafayette.” 

Otto Kruger portrayed “George 
Washington” (whom he strongly re- 
sembles). 

Ramon Novarro did 

and 

Warner Baxter would be given the 
role of “Pasteur,” the great scientist, 
instead of being gypped out of it, as 
he was “The Tale of Two Cities.”— 


“Tvanhoe”’ 


Ruth King, 2 Hamilton Avenue, Cran- | 


ford, N. J. 
And now it’s up to the producers, 
King. 


Miss 


Less Slush, Please 
LEASE, Mr. Producer, put 
clothes on Jean Harlow. 
Forget to produce sex pictures, the 

public is getting tired of them. Give 
us more variety in pictures. A good 
musical or human interest picture 
would satisfy us all. 

Produce more Westerns. At least, 
they’re different from this other slush. 
Give the Western actors more publicity 
and bigger breaks. 

Stop Joan Crawford from being so 
tragic. She is much nicer and more 
beautiful when she smiles. Ditto, 
Adrienne Ames.—Marie Bledsoe, 207 
Douglas Street, Anna, Illinois. 

Youve asked for a lot, but your requests 
seem to be quite reasonable, Marie. 


more 


Singing to Fame 
Gat for Bing Crosby! That boy’s 
got what it takes; an irresistible 
combination of charm, character, poise, 
voice and good looks. At last a radio 
star has crashed the golden gates of 
Hollywood and emerged an actor with 
millions of fans all over the country. 
What’s more, he’s perfectly splendid 
medicine for cheering people up.—Alice 
Koumpian, 219 Arsenal St., Watertown, 
Mass. 
See our story, “Radio or Pictures?2—Y our 
Preference, Please,’ in this issue, Alice. 


Hollywood Day by Day 


(Continued from page 17) 


According to a jeweler friend of 
ours, the sale of solid gold, jewel- 
encrusted telephones has increased 
puhlenty these last few months. 

From struggling along with ivory 
and generally standard “Hellozies,” 
the stars are now rushing to the 
fore and demanding these fancy gold 
affairs, priced anywhere from $250 
to $500. 

Bet they still get just as many 
wrong numbers as we do! 


e 
When they took Fred Keating, new 
Columbia contract player, down to our 


Mexican Village, in Los Angeles, he 
just stared and stared. 

“TI couldn’t believe my eyes!” he told 
a friend, later. “Why, it looked more 
like a studio set than anything else! I 
honestly expected to see Marion Davies 
dash out and do her black-face act, 
every minute!” 

As usual with a new player, the Co- 
lumbia publicity department descended 
on poor Fred with a thousand and one 
questions about his likes and dislikes, 
Past, Present, and Future. 

“Wait a minute!” Fred protested as 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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Hollywood Day by Day 


they crowded him into a corner. “I 
hate sunshine ... don’t like babies .. . 
and despise spinach! If you ever catch 
me spending a quiet evening at home 
with my pipe, my book, and my dog 

. it'll be two other fellows! That’s 
all there is, so help me!” 


e 

Every day, at exactly eleven-thirty, 
June Knight gets a long distance call 
from Florida, where the Only Man is 
spending several months. 

And, if you think it’s not serious, 
you just ought to listen in to the con- 
versation. 

Not to mention peeking at the phone 
bills! 


@ 

Marie Meeker, old friend of Polly 
Moran and Marie Dressler, who is an 
old trowper herself, has become a 
reducing expert. With these two gals 
behind her, she should do well. 


 ) 

Out here, we have an “Esme 
Ward” circulating library, patron- 
ized by the bright lights of filmdom. 

An Eastern guest, visiting Dixie 
Lee, noticed a book lying on the table, 
covered with one of the library’s own 
covers. 

“Ts this ‘Esme Ward’ a _ good 
story?” she replied innocently. 

Bing Crosby, Dixie’s husband, took 
a look. 

“Naw,” he said, “that one’s not 
so hot. But there’s a swell one out 
. .. Carnegie Public—Number 2” 
... you’d like that one!” 


@ 

Six and a half days from London to 
Hollywocd! 

That’s Binnie Barnes’ record and it 
probably has all others topped for the 
moment. 

Universal was so anxious to get her 
out here that the charming Binnie was 
yanked off the boat and pushed into a 
West-bound airplane before she could 
draw three deep breaths of New York 
air! 


e 

Ann Dvorak and Leslie Fenton 
have finally moved into the new 
home they built for themselves. 

So far, they have refused to talk, 
but, whenever a stork flies by, they 
look at one another significantly ? 

e 


Jimmy Durante keeps everyone on 
the set, including the director, in a 
state of hysteria with his crazy ad lib- 
bing. He has changed practically every 
speech in his part of the script, and the 
result is so funny that they’re letting 
the nosey comedian have his head. 

Between Durante and Charles But- 
terworth there isn’t a solemn moment 
in any day’s work. 

The other day, Butterworth, as the 
college professor, brought Jimmy a 
glass of something that was supposed 
to be a seasickness remedy. We haven’t 
yet discovered what the stuff was, but 
anyway, when it got within range of 
Durante’s cigar, it exploded with a 
mighty roar! 
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(Continued from page 105) 


If you see plaster flying all about 
the grounds of Barbara Stanwyck’s 
home, don’t be alarmed. It’s just 
Barbara, feverishly tearing out the 
old walls to make way for the newer 
style of panelling that has caught 
her fancy. 


. ) 

When Kay Francis found herself 
locked out of her own house recently, 
rather than wake her maid, who was 
peacefully sleeping, Kay took her 
slipper and broke the glass in the 
back door. 

In reaching through the shattered 
pane to get the key, she cut such a 
gash in her arm that twenty-four 
stitches had to be taken. Now, though 
the arm is entirely healed Kay will 
be scarred forever. What a reward 
for her thoughtful consideration ! 


t ) 

Joan Blondell is determined that 
her visit from Mr. Stork shall 
occur on American soil. So, when 
she and husband George Barnes dis- 
covered that homeward bound boats 
ran on a one-a-month schedule, they 
decided not to risk the long-planned 
trip to Tahiti. 


Douglass Montgomery and his dog, Gaelic 
King. The photo was taken by Ralph Morgan. 


Jackie Cooper is having the usual run 
of grief with his love life. 

For a long time, Cora Sue Collins 
had top billing in his heart. But since 
Carol Ann Beery has been coming on 
the “Treasure Island” set every day 

. . Well, it’s pretty tough on a fellow’s 
auricle and ventricle equipment! 

To keep the lad from walking into 
street cars, or cutting paper dollars, 
Otto Kruger has been teaching Jackie 
to whittle. 

To date, only two fingers have es- 
caped serious damages. 


e 
Before leaving for West Point, on 
location with the “Flirtation Walk” 
company, Dick Powell’s last Holly- 
wood date was with ... nope, you’re 
wrong! Not Mary Brian, but Mar- 
garet Lindsay! 


Mona Barrie is so proud of her 
new garden and its progress that, the 
other night after dark, she took her 
dinner guests out with flashlights to 
give the unborn spinach and broccoli 
a thorough once over! 


CJ 

Here’s something else for you to 
mull over! 

Every hour of every day, wher- 
ever he may be, Franchot Tone tele- 
phones Joan. 

It’s really a sweet thought, or so 
the ladies tell me, but a trifle be- 
wildering. Because, the other night, 
when Tone was calling on the lady 
of his heart, the telephone rang. 

“Vd better answer that,’ Joan 
murmured. “Maybe it’s you!” 


e 

May Robson is the swellest person 
to interview! After an hour or so of 
congenial chatting, the gracious May 
dons a kitchen apron and stirs up a 
batch of her famous muffins. 

It’s a good thing she gives you the 
story you’re after, first, because with a 
plate of those super-colossal, golden- 
brown, hot buttered biscuits before you 
- - . any interview in the world would 
go to pot in short order! 


e 

Is Louis B. Mayer following in Sam 
Goldwyn’s footsteps? The entire 
M-G-M studio is all agog over the ad- 
vent of Mady Christians, a German 
importation, who is destined (or so 
they say) to be another Garbo, with 
perhaps a bit of an edge on the slum- 
berous Swede. 

If we had a new suit for every “sec- 
ond Garbo” that has been crammed 
down our unwilling throat, we’d be the 
best-dressed hombre in these parts. 

However, the test is the thing. And 
Mady’s tests are really something to 
stand up and cheer about. 


e@ b 

The tragic Rule of Three has 
again fulfilled its destiny in Holly- 
wood. 

With the untimely passing of 
Dorothy Dell, the triangle is com- 
pleted again, as it has been com- 
pleted so often in the past. 

And, strangely enough, at the 
death of her good friend, Lew Cody, 
Dorothy sorrowfully remarked: 

“T wonder who the third will be.” 


e 

The opening day of the stage 
presentation of “Cavalcade” at the 
Pasadena Playhouse, a shortage of 
scene-shifters and property men was 
holding things up, no end. 

To speed things up, the masculine 
members of the cast, including Vic- 
tor Jory and Onslow Stevens, 
jumped into the breach and began 
wrassling the olio like good fellows. 

Everything was great, until the 
union heard about it and descended 
upon them with fire in their eye, 
“Don’t ever do-oo-o that!’’ in_their 
mouths, and copies of the Union 
rules in both hands! : 
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